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By the Author of *“‘*E BEN HOLDEN” 


DARREL 


of the BLESSED ISLES 
By IRVING BACHELLER 


Hon. B. B. ODELL, Governor of New York: 


HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD: 

“T have read of late few more delightful stories than 
‘ Darrel of the Blessed Isles.’ Entirely fresh in concep- 
tion and plot, it leaves one with gentle but absorbing in- 
terest and with skilfully managed surprises and incidents. 
There is a sweetness and strength about the whole book 
rarely found in the novels of the day, and in its own genre 
unsurpassed.” 

GEORGE.W. C. LORIMER, D.D.: 


“T enjoyed every page of Darrel.” 


NEWELL DWIGHT HILLIS: 

“* Darrel of the Blessed Isles ’ is at once the latest and the 
best of Mr. Bacheller’s stories. It is an idyl of love and 
the story of a great happiness that came through a great 
self-sacrifice and expiation. Mr. Bacheller has clothed 
life’s simplicities with enduring charm and beauty, and 
made honor and self-sacrifice, truth and love, seem the 
only things that are really worth while.” 


“T have read with great interest and delight Mr. Bacheller’s new book, ‘ Darrel of the Blessed Isles’ and I trust 
that it may have as wide a popularity as it deserves. Its pictures are delicate and finished with the touch of an artist, 


its conceptions are unique and fascinating, and its leading characters new to literature.” 


Postpaid, $1.50 








A ROMANCE OF THE OLD WEST 


THE 


LIONS OF THE LORD 


By HARRY LEON WILSON, Author of ‘‘ THE SPENDERS”’ 


BROOKLYN DAILY EAGLE: 


“The Lions of the Lord’ is an immensely impressive story. Without affectation, without strain, without caricature 
it affords a picture of the flight into the wilderness (of the Mormons), and of the men who converted that flight into 
a purposeful and ultimately triumphant conquest, which had not hitherto been equaled.” 


‘CHICAGO RECORD-HERALD: 

“ This is a more serious and impressive work than ‘ The 
Spenders,’ strongly dramatic in its general conception and 
well executed. Joel Rae, the Lute of the Holy Ghost, is 
a distinct and original creation, and all the chief charac- 
ters are alive and clearly limned. The remarkable thing 
about Mr. Wilson’s story is that it is written largely from 
the Mormon point of view, while at the same time it is 
a powerful revelation. and indictment of the cancerous 
growth in Mormonism.” 


BOSTON DAILY ADVERTISER: 
“He pictures the caravan of hunted creatures crawling 
over the prairies, toiling up the mountain pass, creeping 
hundreds of miles with courage undaunted by tempest, 
drought, famine, prairie fires, and the forays of Indians. 
They buried their dead and pressed forward to the site 
selected by Brigham, there to suffer until their city stood 
on stable foundation. In this portraiture, true essentially, 
the author’s analysis of character is finer than anything 
he has done hitherto.” Postpaid, $1.50, 











LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY, BOSTON 
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COOL IN COLORADO 


Why not go to Colorado this summer ? 
Pleasant Trip on the Santa Fe. 


Snow-capped mountains —trout streams —camping out. 


Ask for free copy of our profusely illustrated book, “ A Colorado Summer.” 
It tells all about the joys of a summer outing in Colorado. Cheap rates in 
effect all summer. Go via the Santa Fe and enjoy 100-mile panoramic view 
of the Rockies — Pueblo to Denver. For full particulars, address 


Gen. Pass. Office, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, Chicago. 


SANTA FE ALL THE WAY 














CALIFORNIA 








The 


G. A. R. CONVENTION 


Meets in San Francisco in August and the 


BANKERS’ NATIONAL CONVENTION 


In October. 


Special Reduced Rates via 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


The SEA CLIMATE in Summer IS IDEAL. 


Folders and Details of 


W. G. NEIMYER, General Agent Southern Pacific, 193 Clark Street, CHICAGO 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


A marvelous picture of the whole vivid, daring, 
picturesque primitive life of the far north 


MR. JACK LON DON’S new novel 


The Call of the Wild 


Through this story of the kidnapped “ Buck” (mixed St. Bernard 
and Scotch Shepherd) and of the experiences which changed 
him from the pride of “ Judge Miller’s place” into the dreaded 
“ Wolf Dog,” of whom the Yeehats speak in whispers, is pictured 
all the relentless fascination of the wild Alaskan “toil of trace 
and trail.” Illustrated in colors. Cloth, $1.50. 


MR. HAMILTON MABIE calls it: ‘‘ the best piece of work which this 
forcible writer has given the public, and likely to make a deep 
impression by reason of its power and its unusual theme.”’ 





All of the haunting charm and magnetic sweetness of 
A Kentucky Cardinal’’ is renewed and perfected in 


MR. JAMES LANE ALLEN’S new novel 
The Mettle of the Pasture 


It is so far Mr. Allen’s masterpiece ; a work of beauty and 
finished art. There can be no question of its supreme place in 
our literature. More than any of his books it is destined to an 
enviable popularity. It does not take extraordinary prescience 
to predict an extraordinary circulation for it. — James Mac- 
ARTHUR in a review in the August READER. Cloth, $1.50. 


THE BOOK OPENS witha keenly absorbing scene between the heroine 
and her lover, who tells her a secret she has the right to know, 
but because of which she refuses without explanation the 
marriage with him on which the heads of both their families 
are determined. Isabel’s grandmother, unaccustomed to be 
thwarted, sets all her unscrupulous diplomacy to work to piece 
out the secret, which the reader does not share until the end. 
The story is a rare mingling of fine and delicate, and virile 
qualities. 





Address THE MACMILLAN COMPANY publishers 


66 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
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CHOICE NEW NOVELS 





JUST READY 
By WM. G. BROWN Author of “ The Lower South in American History” 


A Gentleman of the South 


“ A portrayal of Southern life in ‘the black belt’ before the war which stands alone in the strength 
and beauty and truth of its delineation.**—CourRiER-JOURNAL. Illustrated, cloth, $7.50. 
Large paper edition (100 copies) $6.00 net. 


By Mrs. BANKS = Author of “ Oldfield” 
Round Anvil Rock 


“ An old-fashioned love story of a waif of the Wilderness Road, practically adopted by the notorious 
outlaw Philip Alston . . . a worthy follower of Oldfield.*’—Tue Booxman. 
Illustrated, Cloth, $7.50. 


By Miss OVERTON Author of “The Heritage of Unrest” 
Anne Carmel 


«¢ A novel of uncommon beauty and depth . . . in every way an unusual book.**—LovisviLLe Times. 
** One of the few very important books of the year.""—Tue Sun, New York. 
Illustrated, Cloth, $1.50. 


From BARBARA'S “ Experience Book of a Commuter’s Wife” 


People of the Whirlpool 


‘* By awoman who evidently writes from ample knowledge, who is keen without bitterness, satirical 
without malice, and pre-eminently sane and clear in her judgments . . . a gospel of genuine social 
life.""—T He OuTLOoK. Illustrated, Cloth, $1.50. 


By CUTCLIFFE HYNE Author of “ Captain Kettle,” etc. 
Thompson’s Progress 


The progress of a poacher into the peerage presents a character as real and to many readers more 
directly appealing than even Capt. Kettle. Cloth, $1.50. 


By GEORGE C. COOK A Story of Maximilian’s Empire 


Roderick Taliaferro 


«One of the strongest productions of modern fiction.".—Eveninc TELeGraPH, Philadelphia. 
‘« One of the finest historical novels that has appeared for many a day.*’—InTER Ocean, Chicago. 
Illustrated, Cloth, $1.50. 


(Anonymous) The Kempton=Wace Letters 
‘*No such intellectual grasp of a subject in the last degree difficult and subtle has been seen in lit- 
erature since George Eliot's time. It is a new thing in our literature, and it is a wholly new 
departure in novel-writing."’—JULIAN HAWTHORNE. Cloth, $7.50. 


Little Novels by Favorite Authors 
OWEN WISTER’S WINSTON CHURCHILL’S 
PHILOSOPHY 4 MR. KEEGAN’S ELOPEMENT 
F. MARION CRAWFORD’S Mrs. ATHERTON’S 
MAN OVERBOARD! MRS. PENDLETON’S FOUR-IN-HAND 
WILLIAM STEARNS DAVIS’S SAINT OF DRAGON'S DALE 


Each, illustrated, 18mo, 50 cents 
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CHATTER ABOUT JANE. 


It is now more than twenty years since the 
death of Carlyle, and nearly as many years 
since Froude completed his publication of the 
nine volumes of Carlyle biography, autobiog- 
raphy, and correspondence, that resulted from 
the discharge of the trust imposed upon him by 
his dead friend and master. The controversies 
excited by that publication constitute a memor- 
able episode in our literary annals, but one not 
altogether pleasant to remember, and certainly 
not deserving resuscitation, except under the 
plea of the strongest necessity. Unfortunately, 
although no such necessity has been proved to 
exist, the controversy is again upon us in all its 
former acrimony, and “chatter about Jane” 
bids fair to usurp the places hitherto held in 
quasi-literary discussion by the “ chatter about 
Harriet” which once loomed up so unpleasantly 
in the foreground when the genius of the great- 
est of English lyric poets came up for discus- 
sion. 

The prime cause of the present offending was 
offered, a few weeks ago, by the publication of 
two volumes of “ New Letters and Memorials: 
of Jane Welsh Carlyle.” For this publication, 
Mr. Alexander Carlyle is responsible; and to 
it Sir James Crichton- Browne has contributed 
an introduction which abuses Froude with even 
greater virulence than was displayed by the 
bitterest of his antagonists in the early eighties. 
Since Froude is as dead as Carlyle, the case has 
to be conducted by counsel on both sides, and 
the rebuttal in the present instance comes from 
the members of Froude’s family, taking the 
shape of the publication of certain manuscript 
matters left by the historian to provide for his 
personal vindication. With great self-restraint, 
Froude kept these matters unprinted, in spite 
of the attacks made upon him during his last 
years; but his family has now thought it best 
to give them to the world. In a certain sense, 
their interest is petty (except for the patho- 

logical element), but the attack upon Froude 
has all along been characterized by pettiness of 
spirit, and the defense, if any were resorted to, 
must needs be in kind. 
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The underlying animus of the whole attack 
upon Froude has been occasioned by the single 
fact that, in his portraiture of the man whom 
he so loved and honored, he employed the 
methods demanded by Carlyle’s own grim 

hero, Oliver Cromwell, and enjoined upon him 

by Carlyle’s express behest. In a word, he 

painted the warts as well as the general con- 

tours of the visage. The sleek and decorous 

form of biography made no appeal to him, 

and his artistic conscienee revolted from the 

methods of the easy hero-worship that idealizes 

its subjects out of all recognition. Unfortu- 

nately, his scholarly conscience did not keep 

pace with his artistic conscience. As a histo- 

rian, he was deplorably careless, and even 

wanton in his disregard for exactness of state- 

ment and quotation. We do not need to 

instance in support of this proposition the long 

list of inaccuracies in his transcription of the 

Carlyle correspondence and memoirs; it may 

be proved with equal certainty from almost 
any part of his other work, from his treatment 
of the archives at Simancas or of the letters of 
Erasmus. His defense on this point is inade- 
quate. He says of the Carlyle papers: 

“ I copied out the greater part of the ‘ Reminiscences’ 

myself. A large part of them I copied twice ; I had 
to work at them with a magnifying glass, and in many 
hundred instances I was at a loss to know exactly what 
particular words might be. My own hand is not a good 
one, and there was a further source of error in the 
printer’s reading of this.” 
We may make some allowance for these condi- 
tions, but they do little to weaken the force of 
the charge that Froude was constitutionally in- 
accurate in his scholarly habit, and that he re- 
sorted to an unjustifiable degree of license in 
all his dealings with documentary material. 

Admitting all this, we still believe that the 
attacks made upon him, both before and since 
his death, by the injudicious partisans of the 
Carlyles, have been unwarrantably unfair and 
brutal. The charge of inaccuracy, which is 
one thing, has been quite unjustifiably per- 
verted into the charges of sensationalism and 
treachery, which are wholly different matters. 
It is proper to protest against the method of 
relentless setting-forth and unsparing exposure 

in biographical writing; but it is highly im- 
proper, when a man employs that method in 
all sincerity, to accuse him of making a de- 
liberate attempt to pull his subject from the 
pedestal. This accusation, indeed, carries its 
own refutation to those who read Froude’s 
frequently expressed admiration for his friend 





he says, “are a great man’s worst enemies; 
such at least is the doctrine about the matter 
which I Jearnt from Carlyle himself.” The 

man whose warfare upon shams was lifelong 

would have been the last to sanction a sham 

account of his own life, and there is abundant 

evidence that Carlyle knew what he was doing 

when he placed his private papers in Froude’s 

hands, to be made use of at his discretion. 

The following words, from the author’s state- 

ment now for the first time published, deserve 

to be pondered by those who have been hasty 

in their judgment. 

“ My book, if it is still to be condemned at present, 

will be of use hereafter. A hundred years hence, the 

world will better appreciate Carlyle’s magnitude. The 

sense of his importance, in my opinion, will increase 

with each generation. The unwilli to look closely 

into his character will be exchanged for an earnest de- 
sire to know all which can be ascertained about him, 
and what I have written will then have value. It may 
not be completely eorrect, but it will have made con- 
cealment impossible, and have ensured that the truth 
shall be known. The biographies of the great men of 
the past, the great spiritual teachers especially, with 
whom Carlyle must be ranked, are generally useless. 
They are idle and incredible panegyrics, with features 
—s without shadows, false, conventional, and worth- 
ess. 

It is peculiarly unfortunate that the Carlyle 
controversy should have excited to such exces- 
sive partisanship almost everyone who has 
shared in it. It is amusing, but not altogether 
edifying, to read in Mr. Swinburne’s prose of 
“the eminent writer who chose to make his en- 
try into literary life under the self-selected 
name of Devilsdung,” and for whom “the com- 
paratively inoffensive designation of Coprostom 
or Cloacinus”’ is suggested as not unbecoming, 
or in the same author’s verse to read of “ this 
dead snake,” 

«“ Let worms consume its memory with its tongue, 

The fang that stabbed fair Truth, the lip that stung 
Men’s memories uncorroded with its breath.” 
But we prefer even this violence of invective to 
the shameful insinuations of Mr. W.S. Lilly, 
who in a recent article suggests that Froude 
wished above all else to make his biography a 
succes de scandale, and that “the practicality 
of Judas covenanting for the thirty pieces of 
silver” offers a fair parallel to the mean mer- 
cenary motives imputed to the biographer. This 
is all very distressing, and yet how typical it is 
of much that has been said and written about 
Froude and Carlyle since the publications that 
precipitated the controversy! It is obvious 
that neither fairness nor sanity is to be expected 
from the partisans of either camp when they 





and teacher. ‘“ Falsehood and concealment,” 





indulge in such empty rhetoric. Sir James 
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Crichton-Browne has sinned heavily in again 
opening the flood-gates of this sort of intem- 
perate talk, and in personally adding to its 
muddy volume. The letters for which he stands 
sponsor have nothing that is essentially new to 
tell us about the Carlyles, and he himself has 
for us nothing more convincing than stale re- 
petitions of the old abusive language for their 
literary executor. It would have been far bet- 
ter to let the whole matter rest where it was 
before. 

As it is, the facts which Froude himself con- 
cealed, or at least obscured, have been brought 
into the light by the printing of his own self-vin- 
dication, hitherto kept from the public. While 
“ My Relations with Carlyle” does not perform 
the impossible task of revealing patient and ac- 
curate scholarship beneath the impressionism of 
Froude’s literary methods, the pamphlet does 
make it clear that his portrait of Carlyle was, if 
anything, softened in outline rather than made 
unduly harsh. It also makes clear the fact that 
Froude suffered in silence during the last years 
of his life from calumnies that he might have 
refuted by a little plain speaking, but that he 
preferred to bear with dignity rather than re- 
veal certain matters intimately touching the re- 
lations of the Carlyles — matters which, with all 
his hatred of concealment, he had yet thought 
it wise to suppress. The pamphlet also clears 
him completely of the accusation that he was 
in any way actuated by a sordid motive in his 
publication of the manuscript material left by 
Carlyle so unreservedly at his disposal. 

But, although the net result of these new 
publications, on both sides, is to leave Froude’s 


reputation in better shape than it was before, 


we cannot but regret their appearance. They 
have reopened the whole question of the ill- 
assorted Cheyne Row ménage, and have given a 
renewed opportunity for vulgar persons, curi- 
ous in malicious gossip and petty personalities, 
to roll their tongues over the private affairs of 
the irritable Thomas and the exasperating Jane. 
Twenty years ago we were treated to more than 
enough of moralizing upon these unprofitable 
themes, and now the tongues are all set wag- 
ging again, and “ chatter about Jane” is once 
more to the fore in conversation. It is a sad 
business, and the worst of it is that the affair 
seems more likely than ever before to become 
imbedded in the history of English literature, 
although everything essential to that history 
might very well be set down without so much 


as mentioning the fact that Carlyle was 
married. 
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NEAREST TO THE NORTH POLE.* 


Two quarto volumes, profusely illustrated, 
contain the unabridged account for popular 
reading of the expedition of the Duke of the 
Abruzzi to the Arctic regions, in which Com- 
mander Umberto Cagni of the Italian Royal 
Navy succeeded in attaining a higher latitude 
than any recorded, in company with three com- 
panions, Giuseppe Petigax and Alessio Fenoil- 
let, Alpine guides, and Simone Canepa, an 
Italian mariner. No better summary of the 
expedition can be made than that written by 
the Duke of the Abruzzi to the King of Italy, 
at Hammerfest, Norway, on the return of the 
ship on the 6th June, 1901, reading in trans- 
lation as follows : 

“To His Majeaty King Victor Emmanuel III: The 
Polar Star bas arrived, and goes on to Tromsé and Chris- 
tiania. She passed through British Channel last sum- 
mer, went beyond Cape Fligely in Prince Rudolph 
Island, and came down to pass the winter in Teplitz 
Bay, in 81° 47’ N. lat. On September 8th a strong 
pressure of the ice crushed the ship, and caused much 
leakage. Being unable to keep down the water, we 
abandoned the ship. We built a hut on the shore with 
the spars, the sails, and the tents, in which we passed 
the winter very well. At the beginning of the year the 
ends of two fingers of my right hand were obliged to 
be amputated on account of frost-bite. I left the com- 
mand of the sledge expedition to Cagni. It set out on 
February 20th (1901). The intense cold forced it to 
return after two days. It left again, ander Cagni, on 
March 11th, and was composed of Querini, Cavalli, the 
engineer of the ship, two Italian sailors, four guides, 
thirteen sledges, and 104 dogs. Three Norwegians 
helped them for the first two days. The first detach- 
ment, composed of Querini, the engineer, and a guide, 
was sent back after twelve days’ march, and never re- 
turned to the hut. The second detachment, composed 
of Cavalli, a sailor, and a guide, was sent back after 
twenty days’ march, and arrived at the hut in excellent 
health on April 18th. Cagni pushed on to the north 
with two guides and a sailor until April 25th, and 
reached 86° 34' N. lat. A strong drift of the ice and 
the want of food made the return of this detachment 
difficult and laborious. For several weeks it fed on its 
dogs, and reached the hut on June 25th, after passing 
104 days on the ice-pack. Petermann Land and King 
Oscar Land do not exist. The Polar Star was held up 
by the ice and did not sink. A faint hope of saving her 
had made us undertake at the end of autumn whatever 
measures were most necessary to repair her; they were 
continued in July, and after many efforts I succeeded 








*On THe “ Porar Star” in THE Ancric Sza. By H. 
R. H. Luigi Amedeo of Savoy, Duke of the Abruzzi. With 
the Statements of Commander U. Cagni upon the Sledge 
Expedition to 86° 34’ North, and of Dr. A. Cavalli Molinelli 
upon his Return to the Bay of Teplitz. Translated by Wil- 
liam Le Queux. In two volumes, illustrated. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 
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in floating her on August 6th. We left Teplitz Bay 
on the 16th. We were blocked up by the ice in British 
Channel for fourteen days. We reached Cape Flora 

on August 31st, and Hammerfest to-day. Querini was 

sent back by Cagni while still within sight of Prince 

Rudolph Island. The weather was cold, but fine, dur- 

ing the following days, the ice was in contact with the 

coast, and everything was exceptionally favorable to 

his return. It is with great grief that I must suppose 

that his loss and that of his two men must have been 

caused by some accidental mishap. The steadfast cour- 

age and determination manifested by the leader of the 

sledge expedition and by all who composed it, in spite 

of immense hardships, assured its success, and acquired 

fresh glory for our country, by making its flag wave at 

the highest latitude which has hitherto been reached. 

All present are in excellent health. May your Majesty 

deign to accept the loyal homage of all the members 

of the expedition.” 

This succinct report not only summarizes 
the actual deeds of the most successful of all 
polar expeditions, but between its lines may be 
read the sorrows and joys and varied personal 
experiences which humanize such an under- 
taking. Apart from the actual tragedy under- 
lying the total and unaccounted for disappear- 
ance of the three unfortunates of the first 
detachment, the manly surrender, by the Prince 
of the Abruzzi himself, of all his longings to 
lead, when he learned, after repeated trials, 
that his frost-bitten hand incapacitated him for 
the task to which all his energies had for sev- 
eral years been directed, is quite the finest thing 
in the book. Yet it does not appear from any- 
thing he himself writes (and the first volume 
is wholly given up to his personal account of 
the voyage and journey) that he took this de- 
privation much to heart. Indeed, if it were not 
known that he had shown the utmost possible 
courage, determination, and perseverance, in 
his mountain climbing, especially in his ascent 
of Mount St. Elias in Alaska, it might be pos- 
sible to think unworthily of his staying behind 
when confiding the lives of his subordinates to 
the pitiless rigors of the ice-pack. 

The Prince is free to ascribe much of his 
success to the counsels of Dr. Nansen, who 
manifested in the most practical way his in- 
terest in the undertaking through a series of 
months while the preparations for it were in 
hand. The Prince’s own contribution to its 
success, indeed, lies chiefly in his selection of 
guides from the Val d’Aosta, men to whom 
snow and ice, in a form more difficult than the 
ice-pack ever presents, were affairs of daily life. 
The testimony of Commander Umberto Cagni, 
whose personal narrative occupies two-thirds 
of the second volume, to the qualifications of 
his three companions in the attainment of their 








ambition, is unqualified ; and it may be hoped 
that all future explorers in the far North will 
be so fortunate as to provide themselves with 
equally useful and efficient aids to success. 

Though the Pole was not reached, the man- 
ner of carrying on the task prescribed the con- 
ditions for ultimate success. As will be seen 
from the summary, the plan of operations was 
for three several detachments to set forth at 
once, their joint and several tasks being thus 
outlined : 

“The first detachment was to advance from Cape 
Fligely to the 85th parallel, carrying supplies to feed 
the entire expedition during the first stage of its march, 
and for its own food during its return to the ship. The 
second detachment was to go on farther to the north, 
up to the 88th parailel, with provisions for the rest of 
the expedition in its march to the north, and for itself 
when on the way back; and, lastly, the third detach- 
ment was to advance from the 88th parallel to the Pole.” 

‘The circumstances of the expedition of the 
Prince of the Abruzzi, though fortunate in 
some respects, were by no means ideally fitted 
for the achievement of success. It is quite 
within the possibilities that another expedi- 
tion, similar in every respect, might have stood 
upon the spot men call the North Pole. It is 
quite within the possibilities that, even under 
the conditions here, had a fourth detachment. 
been practicable to advance the final body 
somewhat farther, the Pole would have been 
attained. In any event, it is doubtful if there 
is anything more to be learned of the Arctic 
zone than has now been disclosed. Barely two 
hundred miles now separate man from this 
hardly profitable spot, the men of the “ Polar 
Star” having surpassed those of the “ Fram” 
by 20’, no more. This being true, it is the 
South Pole which remains to be conquered ; 
and if human energies and the desire for 
adventure are to be exhibited outside of the 
ordinary walks of life at all, who shall say that 
such trials and glories are not better than 
those of war or the subjugations of “ inferior ” 
peoples? 

The company was composed of twenty men, 
eleven Italians and nine Norwegians, four from 
each nationality being officers. There was per- 
fect harmony and sacrifice of self for common 
ends on the part of both nationalities, widely 
differing in racial characteristics as they might 
be supposed to be. The exigencies of princely 
and naval etiquette forced the two classes 
to occupy different sleeping apartments and 
tables, but the accommodations and food were 

alike for all. Though less democratic in this 
respect than Dr. Nansen’s arrangements, every- 
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thing worked out satisfactorily, all hands 
=e in the festival days of both Italy and 

orway, the differences of faith manifesting 
themselves not at all. It really seems to be 
true that one Gino Gini of Acquapendente, an 
Italian cook picked up in Norway, showed no 
less straightforward courage in the perform- 
ance of his arduous daily tasks in and out of 
health than any member of the ship’s company. 

Interest naturally attaches to the diary of 
Commander Cagni, and an extract from his 
diary on April 24, 1901, the day when the 
highest latitude achieved by man was reached, 
is worthy a place here. He writes: 

“We go out into the open air. The thermometer 
indicates -35°; but, nevertheless, I see, for the first 
time, the guides walking up and down after the soup. 
They are talking of their country! Of their Cour- 
mayeur, where at this moment the meadows appear 
covered with verdure, after their long rest under the 
white mantle of winter. We all remain outside for a 
long time, our minds enchanted by our great happiness. 
We have reached the end of all our fatigues; our re- 
turn seems to us now like an excursion, our eyes turn 
no more with eagerness towards the north, but to the 
south, where, beyond so much ice, beyond a cold sea, 
and the rugged mountains of Scandinavia, and farther 
on again, our loved ones are waiting for us. 

“The air is very clear; between the north-east and 
the north-west there stand out distinctly, some sharply 
pointed, others rounded, dark or blue or white, often 
with strange shapes, the innumerable pinnacles of the 
great blocks of ice raised up by the pressure. Farther 
away again, on the bright horizon, in a chain from east 
to west, is a great azure wall, which from afar seems 
unsurmountable. It is our ‘ Terra ultima Thule !’” 


Praise should be awarded to Mr. Le Queux 
for his idiomatic translation and its freedom 
from Latinity. For their selection for this im- 
portant task, as well as for the general excel- 
lence of the book in a mechanical sense, much 
praise must be awarded the publishers. 

Wa ace Rice. 








THE SLAVERY CONTROVERSY IN AMERICA.* 


The work before us, “Political History of 
Slavery,” sees the light seven years after the 
death of its author, the well-known newspaper 
writer, author of “The St. Clair Papers,” and 
Manager of the American Associated Press. 
Mr. Smith had been requested by President 
Hayes to act as his literary executor and to 
prepare an account of his life and.times. This 





*A Poxrricat History or Suavery. Being an Ac- 
count of the Slavery Controversy from the Earliest Agitations 
in the Eighteenth Century to the Close of the Reconstruction 
Period in America. By William Henry Smith. With an In- 
} eae by Whitelaw Reid. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 





led to extended preliminary studies in the great 
Slavery controversy, and the biography of Mr. 
Hayes was finally postponed to allow the pre- 
paration of these two volumes. They were 
practically ready for the press when their au- 
thor died, leaving the original task unfinished. 
The portion which had been put into form was 
turned over to Mr. Smith’s son-in-law, editor 
Charles R. Williams of “The Indianapolis 
News,” who has the biography now in course 
of active preparation. As this severed to 
some extent the close connection originally 
intended between the two works, certain por- 
tions of the * History of Slavery,” particularly 
those concerning President Hayes, were turned 
over to Mr. Williams for use in the biography. 
The manuscript has also received an addition 
in the form of a chapter on “ The Failure of 
Reconstruction,” by John J. Halsey, Professor 
of Political Science in Lake Forest University. 
We understand, indeed, that the entire work 
has had the advantage of Professor Halsey’s 
scrutiny and suggestions, though there is not 
the recognition of this fact that one would 
naturally expect. 

In the Introduction, by Mr. Whitelaw 
Reid, the distinguishing feature of the work is 
claimed to be “the relatively smaller impor- 
tance attached by the author to sentimental 
agitations and agitators, and in the greater 
honor awarded to those who instead of bril- 
liantly saying things that alienated support 
soberly did things that compelled it.” Nothing - 
is easier than to throw stones at the man who 
gives his life to agitation for some neglected 
moral principle. The “foe of compromise ” 
can never be a popular man, and as the reform 
for which he works is pretty sure to come, if 
at all, through channels not of his choosing, it 
is a very easy thing to overlook or deny his 
causal relation to its coming. To suppose, 
however, that ordinary political agencies would 
have emancipated and enfranchised the Amer- 
ican negro during the third quarter of the past 
century, or for many generations thereafter, 
without the preceding decades of fiery agitation 
by Garrison and his kind, is to suppose what is 
contrary to human nature and experience. We 
are not sure, therefore, that Mr. Reid might 
not better have said that the most conspicuous 
defect in the work is the author’s failure to 
appreciate the relative importance of the early 
Anti-Slavery agitators in building up an ele- 
ment of determined moral opposition to the 
system large enough to compel the attention of 
the masses and force the question into practical 
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politics, in spite of the efforts of machine poli- 
ticians to keep it out. 

The subject has been worked over too much 
to leave Mr. Smith anything essentially new for 
these volumes. Occasionally we get a letter 
never before in print, —as, for instance, a letter 
from Richard Smith, of the Cincinnati Gazette, 
deploring the second candidacy of Lincoln ; but 
it is always of a class already well known. The 
real value of the work lies in its massing together 
of so large a store of material not otherwise 


himself of partisanship, and yet he is open to a 
recognition of the better characteristics of lead- 
ers of the opposition, and to the faults of promi- 
nent Whigs and Republicans. The power of 
Stephen A. Douglas as a debater receives due 
credit, as well as his sturdy and effective loyalty 
to the Union at the outbreak of the war. The 
moral deficiency of Webster’s famous seventh 
of March speech is noted, and the incompetence 
and insubordination of Fremont’s course in 
Missouri receives some attention. The deserved 
criticism of the War Department under Bu- 
chanan, however, is not followed by a similar 
treatment of the glaring mismanagement and 
dishonesty which was rife in the same depart- 
ment during the early portion of the Civil War 
and compelled the retirement of Simon Cameron 
from the hip. 

Professor Halsey’s chapter on “ The Failure 
of Reconstruction” is a renewed exposition of 
the patent fact that the drastic legislation for 
the enforcement of the War Amendments did 
not prove able to secure the ends which its sup- 
porters in Congress and the country had in view. 
He is convinced, and reasonably enough, that 
either the Congressional or the Presidential 
plan put in force without any serious clash be- 
tween the two would have secured much better 
results than were possible in the midst of the 
bitterness engendered during the struggle be- 
tween the President and the Republican major- 
ity in the Senate and House. The great harm 
done by the “ carpet-bag” rule which the poli- 
tical disqualifications of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment and the Reconstruction acts made possible 
is fully recognized, and Hon. Daniel H. Cham- 
berlain’s scathing record of this disgraceful 
episode in American history is referred to and 
heartily endorsed. 

In the light of subsequent history, one can- 
not read these volumes without continual cause 
to reflect upon the short-sightedness of our poli- 
tical vision. Our authorities rushed forward to 
annex Texas at the cost of a war, when we now 





know that a little waiting would have seen it 
fall into our lap with no outside opposition. Our 
people were wrought into frenzy over the Mexi- 
can accessions, — the one party in fear, and the 
other in hope, that they might be filled with 
slaves, — when we can now see that the Slavery 
interest was utterly powerless to colonize any 
material part of the territory in question, and 
was destined to remain so, even if Slavery itself 
had not been abolished when it was. Much 


' blood, both good and bad, was spilled to decide 
readily accessible. The author has not divested | 


the question whether Kansas should come into 
the Union with a slave or a free constitution, 
though the backward glancing eye can now de- 
tect at once the certainty that the population 
was to be so overwhelmingly free as to be able 


‘to wipe Slavery out of existence at its will be- 


fore as many years should have ejapsed as may 
be counted on one’s fingers. What shall be 
done to give us the clear insight, in the midst 


‘of our political struggles, that we may apply 


our energies to better purpose ? 
W. H. Jounson. 








‘ AMERICA’S ORIENTAL DIPLOMACY.* 


« Whenever the American representatives have ap- 
proached the governments of China, Japan, Korea, and 
Siam, it was with the statement that their far-away 
people cherish no scheme of territorial izement 
in that region of the world, and that their only desire 
was to secure mutual benefit from the establishment 


_of trade, and to extend the influence of Christian civ- 


ilization.” 

This taken from the last chapter 
of Mr. John W. Foster’s recent monograph on 
“‘ American Diplomacy in the Orient,” states 
well the proposition which it has been his aim 
to sustain and illustrate in his book. By his 
extended public services as an official of the 
United States government, and his studies in 
its diplomacy, he was well equipped for the 
service of preparing this monograph. It is a 
timely supplement and companion to his his- 
torical sketch of two years since, “ A Century 
of American Diplomacy,” which was at once 
accorded a high position. Mr. Foster’s present 
effort is more than a sketch, — it is a series of 
thirteen sketches on as many different episodes 
of America’s experiences in Oriental diplo- 
macy, during the period covered in a more gen- 
eral form by his earlier work. Each sketch 
aids in sustaining the general thesis. 

American diplomacy is now generally recog- 





* American Drecomacy In THE Onrent. By John W. 
Foster. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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nized as peaceful in its general methods, scope, 
and operations. That it has been such from 
the beginning, has not been so fully under- 
stood. Mr. Foster carefully reminds his readers 
that the Oriental policy of national exclusion, 
which the western powers have had to com- 
bat, was of modern origin, but was in full 
operation when the United States, in 1788, 
assumed a position among the commercial 
nations; that this young State at once en- 
tered into the campaign for the opening of the 
closed Orient to trade, and in time became a 
leader therein ; and that we have waged peace- 
ful contests for such opening, in strong con- 
trast to the forceful operations of the European 
powers. 

That the ports of the Orient, which had been 
formerly open to free trade, were closed in the 
seventeenth century to the vessels of the western 
nations, was due to the aggressive and often vio- 
lent conduct of their Occidental visitors. Seclu- 
sion became the fixed policy of the leading Ori- 
ental powers, as a measure of self-defense. The 
United States mariners were under this handi- 
cap at the beginning of their eastern voyages. 

It took time to demonstrate that the Yankees 
were neither marauders nor land-grabbers, but. 
were simply peaceful traders. When they finally 
achieved this reputation, the progress to the pres- 
ent high position of the United States in Asia- 
tic sentiment was steady and sure. With but 
one exception, the advances made by the Ameri- 
cans toward a sustained commercial intercourse 
in the far East have been eminently pacific. 
The ill-starred attempt of 1871, to inflict sum- 
mary punishment upon Korea for resisting an 
American effort to open trade between the two 
countries, Mr. Foster characterizes “the most 
serious blunder of American diplomacy in the 
Orient.” 

The first American vessel entered the port of 
Canton in August, 1784. Our merchants at 
once sought to take advantage of the limited 
facilities for commerce with that one port, al- 
lowed by the Chinese; in 1789 they began to 
construct vessels expressly for the Canton trade, 
and thereafter they soon began to compete with 
Great Britain, the leading nation in Eastern 
traffic. Fairness, justice and courtesy won for 
the westerners the good opinion of the Chinese 
merchants and some of their neighbors ; so that, 
whereas Great Britain compelled China by force 
of arms to enter into the treaty of 1842, the 
United States secured, in her peaceful treaty of 
1844, advantages not theretofore granted by the 
Chinese to the Occidentals. With equal ease, 


an American treaty of commerce was arranged 
with the Sultan of Borneo in 1850. America 
was thus attaining to a capacity for melting 
away by kindness, in the fulness of time, the 
icy isolation of Japan and Korea. 

Mr. Foster details graphically the successive 
triumphs of the United States, in Perry’s open- 
ing of Japan in 1854, and the Harris treaty 
with that empire in 1858, of which he says: 
“The genius of Perry had unbarred the gate 
of the island empire and left it ajar; but it was 
the skill of Harris which threw it open to the 
commercial enterprise of the world.” These 
triumphs were shown also in the subsequent 
transformation of Japan in conscious conform- 
ity to American National ideals; in the just 
popularity of Burlingame’s management of the 
interests of the United States in China, and in 
the new treaties and the Burlingame embassy 
to the western powers which followed ; in the 
wise and firm disapproval by America of the 
odious opium traffic ; in Commodore Shufeldt’s 
Korean treaty of 1882; and in the rapid but 
sure advance of our nation to favor and infiu- 
ence in the affairs of Korea. The eminent posi- 
tion which the United States occupied in the 
Chinese imbroglio of 1900, and the opportu- 
nities thus granted to her for guiding the Pow- 
Ners toward a fair settlement with the Chinese 
Empire, aré thus shown to be the result of a 
gradual evolution, traceable from the date of 
the entry of the western repubiic into the 
world’s polities. 

Mr. Foster makes it clear that these Ameri- 
can successes have been due primarily to two 
causes, — skill and energy in developing mer- 
cantile traffic, and wisdom and discrimination 
in pushing missionary enterprises. The mer- 
chant and the missionary have, hand in hand, 
advanced the United States flag in the far East. 
This author’s recognition of the value of the 
work of the American missionaries is hearty 
and unstinted ; and it is the more worthy to be 
noted here, because it comes from the point of 
view, not of the sentimentalist or the philan- 
thropist, but of the historian and the diplomat. 
He gives cordial endorsement to the tribute of 
Minister Denby to the missionaries in China, 
“ that their influence is beneficial to the natives ; 
that the arts and sciences and civilization are 
greatly spread by their efforts ; that many use- 
ful Western books are translated by them into 
Chinese ; that they are the leaders in all chari- 
table work ; and that in the interest, therefore, 
of civilization, missionaries ought not only to 





be tolerated, but ought to receive protection.” 
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{CiIn the concluding chapter, on “ Results of 
the Spanish War,” Mr. Foster traces into our 
recent national experiences as a world-power the 
natural effect of the restraint, suavity and dis- 
crimination with which our earlier and smaller 
efforts in Oriental diplomacy were ventured. 


JaMeEs Oscar PIERCE. 








RECENT AMERICAN POETRY.* 


The last verses of the late Hugh McCulloch have 
“Written in Florence” for a title,—in Florence, 
**Where even Winter brings a soft caress, 
And all the flowers of art together cling.’’ 
The verses are reflections from a cultivated mind, 
susceptible of the charms of art, nature, and his- 
torical association, and tinged with a not unnatural 
hue of melancholy. They have little of the singing 
quality, and their diction is often merely prosaic, but 
at their best they please, and exhibit a talent that 
mow we may only mourn. A poem “To the Medi- 
terranean,” seems to us one of the most genuine in 
the collection, and we quote from it a pair of stanzas: 
** All memories which haunt the heart of man 
Cluster on you like bees about a rose; 
Upon your shores our history began, — 
Perchance your smile will hover o’er its close. 
Spouse of the sun, belovéd of the dawn, 
Sole monument of ages past and gone, 
You yet may lie ’neath mantling Arctic snows. 
** And many a time my soul has shrunk aghast 
(On mornings clouded in September’s mist) 
To dream upon your immemorial past ; 
For you alone of earthly things resist 
Th’ insidious offices of dusty time. 
To-day you are enthralling and sublime 
As when upon your shore the Immortals kissed.”’ 
Love lyrics and Nature lyrics divide pretty evenly 
between them the contents of “The Book of the 
Rose,” which is the latest verse-collection by Mr. 
Charles G. D. Roberts. Mr. Roberts has undoubtedly 
the lyric gift, as many a preceding publication testi- 
fies, and he now and then achieves a rare degree of 
simple perfection. Such a gem of purest ray serene 
as “ The Falling Leaves,” for example, might shine 


unabashed in the crown of a far greater poet. We 
find nothing of that distinction in the new volume, 
buat mach that is graceful and musical, which quali- 
ties the following lines shall serve to illustrate : 
“* Pipers of the chilly pools 

Pipe the April in. 

Summon all the singing hosts, 

All the wilding kin. 


** From your cold and fluting throats 
Pipe the world awake, 
Pipe the mould to move again, 
Pipe the sod to break. 

** Pipe the mating song of earth 
And the fecund fire, — 
Love and laughter, pang and dream, 
Desire, desire, desire.’’ 

Mr. Bliss Carman is gathering into a series of 
volumes, with “Pipes of Pan” for a collective 
title, his verse of recent years. Some of it has 
been published in periodicals, some in earlier books, 
and some of it is new. The first volume of this 
series is called “From the Book of Myths,” and 
contains eight or ten pieces upon such classical sub- 
jects as Marsyas, Daphne, and Phædra. One poem, 
“The Tidings to Olaf,” stands by itself, for it 
tells how the message of the Christian faith was 
brought to the Norse king. We quote an exquisite 

from the poem “ At Phædra's Tomb.” 

** Have ye not seen the fog from land 
Blow out to sed, and leave the band 
Of orange marsh and lilac shore 
To brood in Autumn peace once more ? 

**So there survives the magic fame 
Of her imperishable name, — 

Light from a time when love was great, 
And strong hearts had no fear of fate, 

But lived and strove and wrought and died, 
With beauty for their only guide. 

** And yet this'temple, raised and wrought 
Witk prayers and tears, availed her naught, 
The years with it have had their will ; 

Her soft name is a by-word still 

For thwarted spirit, vexed and teased 
By yearnings that cannot be eased, — 
The soul that chafes upon the mesh 
Of tenuous yet galling flesh.”’ 





* Written 1x Frorence. The Last Verses of Hugh 
McCulloch. Boston: Little, Brown, & 
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Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 

Pures or Pan. From the Book of Myths. By Bliss 
Carman. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 
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Mr. Carman’s second volume is called “ From 
the Green Book of the Bards,” and is frankly a 
volume of nature lyrics, in which the spirits of 
Wordsworth and Emerson seem compounded with 
the mysticism of the latter-day Celts. The poems 
in this book are briefer than those in the other, and 
about three times as numerous. We have been 
particulary impressed with “The Madness of 
Ishtar,” for thus does the poet personify the passion 
of Springtime. 

**She will gather the moonlight and starshine, 
And breathe on them with desire, 
And they shall be changed on the moment 
To the marvel of earth’s green fire, — 

“* The ardour that kindles and blights not, 
Consumes and does not destroy, 
Renewing the world with wonder, 
And the hearts of men with joy. 

** For this is the purpose of Ishtar, 
In her great lone house of the sky 
Beholding the work of her hands 
As it shall be by and by: 

** Out of the passion and splendour, 
Faith, failure, and daring, to bring 
The illumined dream of the spirit 
To perfection in some far spring.” 


These may be called wild and whirling words, and 
we are not sure that we know what they are all 
about, but they have the true singing quality, and 
the essence of poetry is in them. 


Mr. George Cabot Lodge’s second volume of 
poems is, if anything, more Swinburnian than his 
first. He imitates with fair success nearly all of Mr. 
Swinburne’s metrical schemes, and reproduces the 
sensuous and pagan spirit of Mr. Swinburne’s early 
work, with an occasional touch of the austere ideal- 
ism that afterwards so completely replaced it. He 
even ventures to write a “Song of Man,” in bold 


imitation of the great poem suggested to the older 
singer by the Meumenieal Council of 1870. 
“*To the gods who are sure and sufficient, who are free and 
more fatal than Fate, 
Who can tally the love of a virgin or the heart of a man in 
his hate, 
Who are wise with a perfect remembrance, who reject not 
a creed nor a crime, 
Who compassionate all, who interpret the ways and the 
wonders of Time! 


“* Who have builded and broken all laws of the Heaven and 
, who are free, 
Who have lifted the seals from the sunrise, made pregnant 
the womb of the sea, 
Who have scattered the phantoms of heaven, wrecked the 
thrones of the world and their spell, 
Who have sown and reaped harvest of flowers in the fire- 
waste deserts of hell ! 


“* For my God is the friend that I cherish, and my God is the 
woman I love, 


My God is the Spring on the hillsides, the Sea and the 
marvel thereof, 


My God is the justice of sunlight unhindered by power or 
pelf, 
And vast beyond all and inclusive of all things, my God is 
Myself.”’ 
This is the tacit creed of many a young poet, im- 
patient of the old restraints upon reckless living, 








but it does not often receive so frank an expression. 
Mr. Lodge has a certain mastery of the long-drawn 
anapest that would challenge our admiration were 
it not so obviously imitative. 
** Let us press in the hidden wet ways of the forest filled full 
of the shadows and sounds of the past, 
Let us travel the fields by the River of Years till the ways 
of the waters are open at last ; 
And our steed shall be staunch tho’ he weary and wince at 
the spur, tho’ his nostrils are purple with blood, 
For the craving of Soul and the power of Love, for the 
freedom of Faith and the friendship of God!” 


It is no easy matter to keep this sort of movement 
up for pages at a time, as Mr. Lodge more than 
once does. The following is perhaps the finest verse 
he offers us: 
** Life’s choice is this: the world or all the rest,” 

but we are more than once made suspicious of his 
own ethical interpretation of the terms of this choice. 
His “all the rest” seems to be self-indulgence more 
than anything‘else. Here is where he has studied 
his Swinburne to little profit, and where his fail- 
ure to comprehend the spirit of “The Pilgrims” 
and “ Super Flumina Babylonis ” is most noticeable. 


“Message and Melody” is Mr. Richard Bur- 
ton’s fourth book of verse, and we are inclined to 
think that it is the best of the four. It shows more 
ripeness of experience than the earlier ones, and a 
deepening of the human sympathies. We quote 
“The Reformer,” a piece which suggests the grave 
thoughtfulness of Sill. 


** A man once stood before a frowning wall 
Whereon was writ a lie since ancient days, 
And threw his heart’s blood by the cupful straight 
Against the legend, so to wipe it out 
Tapping his veins of all their purple yield 
In his desire. At last he grew so weak 
That\*tottering-limbed, he heaved glazed eyes to heaven, 
Sighed like a weary child, smiled once, and fell. 
And when his dust was mingled with the mould 
That giveth birth to flowers, the people woke 
One morn, and looked upon the wall, to see 
A clean erasure of the glozing words 
Had grieved the man so, he that calmly slept, 
Oblivious alike of Joves and lies 
That make our human story. 
Then there ran 
A whisper, soon a cry, across the land : 
*God * him to the act, and he was glad 
To spill his blood and make us clearer-eyed.’ 
Whereat the very folk who carelessly 
Passed by that day he drained his throbbing strength 
And paled his flesh, upreared a cenotaph 
And deified his name to after-times.”’ 
We could wish that Mr. Burton had taken his own 
teaching sufficiently to heart to prevent him from 
penning the following apology for imperialism : 
** Yet the earth’s stern law is spoken 
In the march of centuries, 
That the weak for good are broken, 
That the strong must rule the seas. 
** We may conquer in all gladness 
If the cause be pure and high ; 
We can bear the passing 
For the blessing by and by.”’ 
These are “glozing words,” if ever such were 
spoken, and this “lie writ since ancient days” 
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should not find among its defenders the author of 
so fine and true a poem as the one which we first 
quoted. 
Mr. Clinton Scollard’s “ Lyrics of the Dawn” is 
a companion volume to “The Lutes of Morn,” 
published a year or two ago. Like the earlier 
volume, it is a collection of poems mostly upon 
Oriental themes, the aftermath of a sojourn in the 
East which seems to have left a deep impression 
upon the poet’s imagination. Mr. Scollard has a 
touch that frequently suggests the lyrics of Mr. 
Aldrich, and his Eastern pictures have the advan- 
tage of a basis of close observation in place of the 
bookish stimulus upon which the elder poet relied. 
We select “ At Ephesus” for our quotation. 
*** Great is Diana!’ Ah, the mockery 
It seems to-day, the old Ephesian cry ! 
Beholding what a waste the highways be, 
And how downthrown the mighty temples lie. 
**On shattered columns build the storks their nests ; 
Stealthy as fate the slinking jackals prow! : 
Where poured the plaudits at the actors’ jests 
In ghostly irony declaims the owl. 
“* The silt of centuries chokes the harborage ; 
And where the pharos beaconed from the height, 
Guide to great galleys, weighed with outland wage, 
Now broods, unchallenged, immemorial night. 
** Nothing the vision rests upon reveals 
The temporal grandeur that once here had birth ; 
And, gazing on the desolate scene, one feels 
How mutable are all the things of earth.’’ 
This is a weak enough ending, but the image of 
the owl with his “ghostly irony” redeems the 
poem and makes it noteworthy. “The Count of 
Mirandel,” a medimval tale too long for repro- 
duction, is one of the most effective pieces in this 
volume, and one of the few that depart from its 
general Eastern subject-matter. 


We are inclined to think that Mr. Madison Cawein 
writes too freely and publishes too frequently for 
the best interests of his reputation, although we 
never take up a new volume from his pen without a 
sense of anticipatory satisfaction. We know what 
it will be about, but we also know that it will have 
much nature-imagery of an exquisite sort, and that 
it will offer us a highly spiritualized conception of 
life. Mr. Cawein’s latest volume is called “ A Voice 
on the Wind, and Other Poems.” It may be rep- 
resented fairly by “The Dead Day.” 

“The West builds high a sepulchre 
Of cloudy granite and of gold, 
Where twilight’s priestly hours inter 
The day like some great king of old. 
* A conser, rimmed with silver fire, 

The new moon swings above his tomb; 
While, organ-stops of God’s own choir, 
Star after star throbs in the gloom. 

And night draws near, the sadly sweet — 
A nun whose face is calm and fair — 
And kneeling at the dead day’s feet 
Her soul goes up in silent prayer. 
“In prayer, we feel through dewy gleam 
And flowery fragrance, and — above 
All Earth — the ecstasy and dream 
That haunt the mystic heart of love.”’ 





Such poetry as this is not to be discredited merely 
because the author has given us much work of the 
same quality before. And we cannot fail to notice 
in Mr. Cawein’s latest volame the slow but sure 
ripening of his art. 

Father Tabb’s “ Later Lyrics” are delicate verse- 
cameos of the sort to which he has accustomed us. 
Rarely exceeding a dozen lines each, these little 
poems embody simple thoughts and sentiments, 
sometimes merely commonplace, and at others 
touched with such imagination as we find in the 
following example : 

“The world, they tell us, dwindles, 
When matched with other spheres ; 
And yet in all their amplitudes 
No place for human tears. 
“* How sterile is the sunshine, 
How masculine the blue, 
That breeds no shadow, nor betrays 
A memory of dew!”’ 

Mr. Robert Loveman is like Father Tabb in the 
choice of a form for his poetical expression, and 
the following bit might as readily have been found 
in the one poet as in the other. 

“Old and yet young, the jocund Earth 


“The happy orb sweeps on 
Led by some vague unrest, 
Some mystic hint of joys unborn 

Springing within her breast.’’ 
Mr. Loveman’s little book is called “The Gates 
of Silence, with Interludes of Song.” It is made up 
of such pieces as that above quoted, all voicing the 
eternal enigma of being, but relieved every now 
and then by a joyous lyric that forgets problems 
and simply sings. 

“The Morning Road” is a collection of verses 
by Messrs. Thomas Wood Stevens and Alden 
Charles Noble. We understand that the authors 
are also the designers and manufacturers of the 
book, which is produced in a simple but singularly 
attractive form, and in a limited edition. There 
is much thoughtfulness about their metrical work, 
and a delight in the themes that appeal to the cul- 
tivated mind. The imagery is often striking, and 
the diction at times has a touch of distinction. 
Yet the total effect is one of hollowness, of high- 
sounding phrase that a close analysis does not 
justify, of an endeavor to be impressive at the cost 
of clear thinking and verbal restraint. Our mean- 
ing may be illustrated by an excerpt from the 
characteristic poem called “The Sphinx,” which 
also illustrates a stanzaic form much affected by 
the authors. 

“*The womb of all the world is parched beneath the tropic 


breeze, 
The earth ’s a flameless fernace that taints the outer air,— 
Beneath that sand no man may say what cities lie at peace, 
Within that breast no man can guess what brand of soul is 
there ; 
“Hidden behind that stolid brow were spun the 
trigues 


vast in- 
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a pagans arms of Empire to conquest — and to 
eath ; 


The silent voice that calls and calls across the barren leagues 
Doth hover in that throat that lacks the benison of breath ; 


“ Trusting the lips that never ope, the tongue that murmurs 
not, 
Within that heart the phantoms lie of countless empty 


biers, 
Around those feet the wrecks of wills are foundered and 


forgot, 
Across that face the winds have hurled the dust of pow- 
dered years.”’ 
We confess that a feeling of bewilderment is the 
chief impression which we receive from this pre- 
tentious piece, and the others of similar character 
which go with it; but bewilderment, far from being 
the proper purpose of poetry, is something that 
should be shunned as absolutely fatal to the success 
of the poetic art. 

Mr. Trumbull Stickney’s “Dramatic Verses” 
make up another volume which is exceptionally 
praiseworthy from the mechanical point of view, and 
whose contents must be described in terms nearly 
similar to those which we applied to the volume just 
before considered. Yet we will add that there are 
in this work more frequent touches of distinction, 
and that the straining for original effects is more 
fully justified. The opening piece, “ Kalypso,” 
yields an extract which is illustrative of both the 
author’s strength and his weakness. 

“*Over his head she stooped. Her odorous hair 

Fell thickly o’er his face. She kissdd him 

With all the sleepy honeys of her soul. 

Her arms did slip along his neck, his breast ; 

She kissed him lazily upon the lids 

And languorously on the brow, she kissed him 

Trembling and fiery on the opened mouth. 

And slowly — 

Wind rose. Rustles crept to’s ear, 

Thro’ meshes of her hair he saw gray-blown 

The thick tumultuous cloud blotted and streaked 

With witchery of dead moon. The midnight whirred. 

Sparsely the windy stars and feebly hung. 

A little withered leaf blew by ; it scratched 

Him with its frittered edge. For it was autumn. 

Autumn it was. Then did he know. No more 

That year would he return, that year no more; 

Rather, locked by the vastly circular 

Walls o’ the sea, the quashing roof of heaven, 

Still suffocated in the changeless air, 

Still vexed by incessant memory and recall, 

Would stand in pain desirous of that dear 

Fireside and her more dear and beautiful.” 
This is about as un-Homeric as anything could well 
be; yet despite its unpleasant staccato, its surfeit of 
kissings, and its far-fetched epithets, the passage 
has a certain power to grip the imagination and ex- 
cite the nobler emotions. The title of the book is 
not so clearly justified by this poem as by some 
others, notably the story of “ Ludovico Martelli,” 
which gives us excellent Browning with a differ- 
ence. The volume contains one piece, * Prometheus 
Pyrphoros,” which is dramatic in form, and also a 
number of striking sonnets and lyrics. 
_ Almost any gathering of current verse nowadays 
18 sure to include one or more contributions from 
the Pacific coast, and the present review must find 





space for mention of two volumes of far Western 
poetry. Dr. Edward Robeson Taylor is already 
known to many readers, both by his original work 
and by his striking translation of the sonnets of 
M. de Heredia. His new volume is original, and 
is called “ Visions and Other Verse.” The chief de- 
fect of Dr. Taylor’s work is found in the intrusion 
of an occasional jarring note, such an epithet as 
“immatehless,” or a hopelessly unpoetical phrase 
like “ the lightning bug,” or a forced license such as 
“* He crushed his heart for wine of song 
The sordid souls of men to glad.” 
Such things as these are unfortunate, and occur with 
too great frequency. Since the author’s favorite 
form is the sonnet, our illustration shall take that 
shape. The sonnet is entitled “ Adversity.” 
** When glad Fortuna, as a friend to thee, 
Her more than liberal spoils before thee brings, 
Beware the serpent, slyly hid, which stings 
The soul with poison of Prosperity. 
Thou never mayest revealing visions see, 
Nor mount with seraphs on immortal wings, 
Unless within thy deepest being springs 
Some tear-fed fountain of Adversity. 
The steel that Florence drove in Dante’s heart 
He fashioned to a lyre, whereon with ease 
He deathless rose above the hells of hate; 
And when life-wearied Milton sat apart, 
Lonely and blind, he swept those organ keys 
Whose tones from age to age reverberate.”’ 
Such verse as this is of course derivative — in the 
present instance clearly from Goethe and Tenny- 
son — but it is dignified and sincere. 


In Mr. Louis Alexander Robertson’s volume, which 
also comes to us from California, “ Beyond the Re- 
quiems” is the most ambitious piece, and gives a 
title to the collection. This is also Tennysonian in 
its inspiration, and goes in for cosmic emotion after 
the following fashion : 

* All our knowledge is as nothing ; Reason reels and Science 


sneers, 
Faith below her falling altars lifts her fearless face and 
hears 


“*Kvery cherished creed derided, but still mumbles to her 
beads, 
Dreaming that beyond the requiems deathless life to death 
succeeds. 


**Hope’s pale star still smiles above us, distant, indistinct, 
and cold; 
As the primal moth beheld it do we now its beams behold.’ 


Lyrics, sonnets, and occasional verses fill out the 
volume, which is a thin one both as to content and 
to thought. 


The verses outnumber the poems in Mr. Edward 
Sandford Martin’s volume of “ Poems and Verses,” 
a disparity which does not prove greatly distressing 
when the verses are as pleasant as those which this 
cheery humorist knows how to write. Here is an 
example, snatched midway from a piece which eon- 
trasts the old education with the new: 


** The shade austere of Puritan restraint 
Showed sharper outlines, may be, then and now, 
But not to hurt. For now the old complaint 
Of joys curtailed gives place to wonder how 
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*T wixt stress of sports and pleasant things to do, 
And waxing claims of growing knowledge, too, 
The modern lad gets time to feel the joy 

It was, and still must be, to be a boy.” 


A good many of Mr. Martin’s pieces are of the 
occasional sort, and display a deftness of touch that 
would not have discredited Dr. Holmes. Even in 
the few instances in which he writes poetry, he 
preserves simplicity of diction, and his humor is 
lurking somewhere in the near background. 


* To our dim sense God’s plan seems often harsh. 

Big fish eats small ; earthquakes and storms destroy.’ 
Tennyson phrased it somewhat differently, but the 
matter is the same. Mr. Martin puts his best foot 
(or feet) forward in his titular poem, “The Sea Is 
His,” from which we choose these stanzas : 


** Urgent and masterful as here, 

Man dreams and plans, and more and more, 
As ages slip away, Earth shows 

How need by satisfaction grows, 

And more and more its patient face 
Mirrors the driving human race. 

** But he who ploughs the abiding deep 
No furrow leaves, nor stays to reap. 
Unmarred and unadorned, the sea 
Rolls on as irresistibly 
As when, at first, the shaping thought 
Of God its separation wrought. 


‘* Great nurse of freedom, breeding men 
Who dare, and, baffled, strive again ! 
A rampart round them in their youth, 
A refuge in their straits and ruth, 
And in their seasoned strength, a road 
To carry liberty abroad !”’ 

Lighter than Mr. Martin’s lightest is the vein of 
“Cupid Is King,” a volume of rather commonplace 
trifling in verse by Mr. Roy Farrell Greene. The 
following piece has about as much point as any : 

“The second time that Jack proposed, 

’T was really a surprise, ‘ 

Though I still — gossips so supposed — 
Found favor in his eyes. 

His first avowal, months before, 
I'd treated with disdain, 

And laughed at him the while he swore 
He'd try again, again! 

“The second time that Jack proposed 

I never said a word, 

Though to assent I’d grown disposed — 
I simply overheard 

By accident his earnest plea 
While in the waltz’s whirl — 

The second time ’twas not to me, 
But to another girl! ’’ 

The following piece is fairly representative of the 
volume written by Miss Mary Olcott, and called 
“ Poems” without further ceremony. The title is 
“The Unceasing Fight.” 

** From the cold North rode out my foe. 

I fought him to the death. And still 
I see him in his mortal throe, 
Urged by his strong, unconquered will 
To fight on with one death-sent blow. 
** Above his grim, white face I made 
The brave sign of the cross. I broke 
His sword, and the two parts I laid 
Upon his neck, like to the yoke 
His soul should feel when sins are weighed. 





“* Would God that all mine enemies 
Were stark in death as that one was! 
But till this life shall fail and cease 
I must fighton. For no man has 
Peace, till the end of life says, Peace!”’ 
Miss Olcott’s work is earnest and at times finely 
imaginative. We like particularly “Stonehenge” 
and the cycle called “ By the Waters of Babylon.” 
A quotation from the latter may be given. 
“The light begins to creep, the river flows 

Like a pale streak, while all the rushes lean 

Upon the current, which moves on and on 

Soon shall we march engirdled with our woes, 

Soon reach their God-spurned city all unclean. 

The hour breaks on us, and a trumpeter 

Sounds the known signal for our start and stir: 

How the red dawn strikes fire at Babylon!” 
In not a few of her pieces the author has caught 
something of the manner of Browning, especially 
the jerky dramatic manner which is a pronounced 
characteristic of the older poet. 


There are many suggestions of Browning in the 
“Poems” of Miss Marie Van Vorst. The dramatic 
Browning is recalled by the group of longer pieces 
with which the volume opens, and Browning the 
love-lyrist by many of the songs that come later on. 
The closing lines of “Three Days More” may be 
quoted in evidence of our statement. 

** Sudden, the spell snaps short to Fate! 
Till that day — when I see your face — 
There are still three dark days to climb, 
To-day, to-morrow, and its mate.” 
A beautiful sonnet, the last of the group of four en- 
titled “ Viva! Anima Carissima,” may be taken to 
stand for Miss Van Vorst’s achievement at its 
highest reach. 
“* When they together saw the Calendar 
Slip by in months that wore Spring all days long, 
He made his lover’s verse and roundel song 
The burthen of the rhyme his love of her!.... 
What though the storm swept by with rainy stir, 
And winds, like ghosts, would ’round the windows throng, 
They sat heart-linked, hand-linked ; and bright and strong 
Riot ran through their veins like Mid-cummer. 
For palm to palm is exquisite as May ; 
And lip on lip is mad July at best ! 
Where is the fire for this pale Winter’s day ? 
For one who sits alone at Death’s behest ? 
Ghosts of the storm peer in with charnel mirth 
At ghosts of ashes on the gusty hearth.” 
There is a sonnet-ending that has the melancholy 
cadence with which Rossetti brought many a similar 
song to its period. The author does not often rise 
to this height of expression, but her work as a whole 
is out of the common, and may be commended to 
all to whom sincere and passionate emotion makes 
an appeal. 

Miss Willa Sibert Cather is a new writer, and 
“ April Twilights” is the title of her first book. 
The title has no particular significance, unless it 
suggests the subdued tone of her tranquil musings. 
“Prairie Dawn” is pretty enough to quote. 

** A crimson fire that vanquishes the stars ; 
A pungent odor from the dusty sage ; 


A sudden stirring of the huddled herds ; 
A breaking of the distant table-lands 
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Through purple mists ascending, and the flare 

Of water-ditches silver in the light ; 

A swift, bright lance hurled low across the world ; 
A sudden sickness for the hills of homo.“ 


Of such exquisite description there is much in Miss 
Cather’s collection; there are also engaging reflec- 
tions from the world of books, the history and the 
legend of the ages. 

Last upon our list comes “ The Solitary Path,” 
by Miss Helen Huntington. Here is a pleasing 
quatrain called “ After Nightfall.” 

“The sunset sky, with whirl of night and flame, 

Sang Passion’s fleeting hour! came night at length, 
And, black against a cold and moonlit sky, 
The lonely mountains told their tale of Strength.”’ 
A longer and more human example is the poem 
entitled “ Barbara.” 
“* You, for an hour, have been dear, 
And till the end shall be dearest, 
Come mistress or wife to divide your life, 
’Tis I will have crept the nearest. 
“** Farewell!’ you may cry, as you go. 
You are keen for the world’s great 


track, 
The shout of the crowd, and the love that’s allowed ; 
But your thoughts shall turn back, turn back. 


“* And the hour which you swear to forget, 
And the love that was idle breath, 
Shall return in their wrath, and arise in your path, 
And follow you on, to Death.”’ 
Miss Huntington works within very narrow limits, 
but her touch is delicate and effective. 


Witit1am Morton Payne. 








BRIEFS ON New Books. 


When the first three volumes of “ The 

New International Encyclopedia ” 

were sent us by Messrs. Dodd, 
Mead, & Co., we took occasion to congratulate 
both publishers and editors upon the execution of 
the work, and upon its special adaptation to the 
needs of those who wish information upon specific 
subjects and do not wish to search for the informa- 
tion through elaborate essays or to be bothered by 
too complicated a system of cross-references. 
Since that first notice, additional instalments of 
the Encyclopedia have come to us from time to 
time, until at the present writing seven new vol- 
umes are at hand. These volumes, numbering from 
IV. to X. inclusive, carry on the alphabetical series 
of topics from Canada Balsam to Larramendi. This 
last-mentioned entry, by the way, is the name of a 
Spanish Jesuit of the eighteenth century who was 
an authority on the language of the Basques. Run- 
ning through the volumes we note the following 
among the more elaborate articles. Chemistry, 
Chicago, Chinese Empire, Costume, Egypt, Elec- 
tricity and allied topics, England and English Lit- 
erature, Europe, Fortification, France, Germany, 
Great Britain, Heraldry, Horse, India, Italy, 
Japan, and Jews. The illustrations are very nu- 
merous, including many full-page plates, ali inter- 





esting and some of marked beauty. We note 
particularly the many brief articles upon living 
men and other timely topics, giving just the infor 
mation we want and often find it very hard to get. 
Our previous opinion of the usefulness, as well as 
the readableness, of this work is more than con- 
firmed by our examination of the new volumes. 
In its own field, this Encyclopedia hardly has a 
rival among existing publications. — We note at the 
same time the receipt, from the same publishers, 
of “‘ The International Year-Book ” for 1903. This 
work is under the same editorial management (ex- 
cept for Dr. Gilman’s collaboration) as the other, 
and is an indispensable adjunct to the labors of the 
editor, the teacher, the clergyman, and the publicist. 
There are half a dozen maps and many plates. A 
cumulative index to the volumes of the five preced- 
ing years is a useful feature of this work. 


The Kaiser's 
character 
as seen in 


his speeches. 


In his latest book, “The Kaiser’s 
Speeches” (Harper) Mr. Wolf von 
Schierbrand furnishes an admirable 


supplement to his recent volume on Germany. 


That work devoted several chapters to the Em- 
peror’s personality, and discussed the potent in- 
fluence of his leadership upon the development of 
the new Empire. The present one not only con- 
tains the sources upon which those chapters were 
based, but gives a large amount of related matter. 
The material for the greater part of this work is 
found in Klausmann’s recent authorized compi- 
lation of the Emperor’s speeches—a fact that 
the author fully acknowledges. He has, however, 
added several speeches from other sources, — some, 
possibly, that His Majesty might have preferred to 
have forgotten. When needed, explanatory notes 
are given, and the various addresses or extracts on 
related topics are connected by comment or narra- 
tive, into separate chapters. The chapters are in 
turn grouped under three general divisions, dealing 
respectively with the Emperor’s efforts to preserve 
both the domestic and the foreign peace of Germany ; 
with his activity in promoting the welfare of his peo- 
ple; and, lastly, with his private character and per- 
sonal relations. The translation is Mr. von Schier- 
brand’s own. The book is readable and interesting, 
and gives an admirable notion of that many-sided 
aetivity that distinguishes William II.among modern 
sovereigns. Of particular interest are the chapters 
dealing with his tactful efforts to preserve peace 
and to promote educational reform. The whole 
gives the impression of a character dominated 
by a well-formed and consistently developed pur- 
pose —a view quite at variance with the popular 
estimate of the Kaiser. There are occasional in- 
accuracies in statement, such as the reference to 
Frederick the Great as the Emperor’s “ great sire.” 
More striking is the fact that while the author’s 
English is ordinarily excellent, the German idiom 
has often been too strong for him to overcome in 
the passages in which he appears as translator. But 
such criticism is, in a work of this sort, pedantic ; 
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the book merits cordial commendation. It is wel- 
come to every student of German affairs, and Mr. 
von Schierbrand deserves cordial recognition for 
the judgment and fairness shown in his selections 
and for his success in presenting a genuine portrait 
of the Kaiser. 


A volume which, though unpedantic, 
of musical contains the result of long and labori- 
— ous study, and seems sufficiently 
learned to flatter those who read it in the belief 
that they are masters of the subject, is “ Musical 
Education” (Appleton), by M. Albert Lavignac. 
The work, translated from the French by Miss 
Esther Singleton, is divided into six parts, the first 
of which, touching in a general way upon musical 
education, is devoted to music as a language, an art, 
and a science; hereditary talent and natural apti- 
tudes; indications of musical talent in young chil- 
dren, and the proper age to begin the stady of music ; 
the proper length of time for daily study, and the 
importance of conducting studies methodically and 
logieally. The second part refers in particular to 
the study of instruments — the piano, organ, harp, 
string instruments, wind instruments, ete. ; the dif- 
ficulties of the different instruments, and the quali- 
fications of a teacher for advanced pupils. The 
study of singing, dwelt upon in the third part, is 
very interesting, and gives lucid hints on the exami- 
nation of the natural voice, hygiene of the voice, 
methods of vocalization and period of daily studies, 
the accompaniment, studies necessary for the stage, 
and physical requirements for an opera singer. In 
part four we are told of various studies necessary 
for composers — the study of harmony and counter- 
point, orchestration and instrumentation. “Of the 
means of rectifying a musical education that has 
been ill-directed at the beginning, and how to remedy 
it,” is the general title of the fifth part; and, sub- 
servient to this, the closing chapter dwells upon 
private teaching, class instruction and conservatory 
instruction, with a few remarks on American and 
European conservatories. Those portions of the 
essays devoted to the early education of embryonic 
artists contain opinions which we all might well en- 
tertain. There is not only room, but an actual de- 
mand, for a work which, like the present, aims at 
giving not alone an account of each particular branch 
of musical art, but a condensed summary of modern 
criticism upon it —a summary which is not obscured 
or disfigured by a vicious redundaney of words. In 
short, M. Lavignac’s volume is a sort of musical vade- 
mecum, sober in tone and replete with information. 


The essentials 


A sumptuous volume on the “ Por- 

— — traitures of Julius Cæsar,“ by Mr. 
‘ ‘Frank Jesup Scott, is issued by 

Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co. Thirty-seven full- 
page plates and forty-nine inset engravings repre- 
sent to the reader very fairly the alleged likenesses 
of Cesar te be found in the various public museums 
of the present day. We regard it as unfortunate for 





Mr. Scott’s discussion of these likenesses that his un- 
bounded admiration for Cesar will allow him to ac- 
cept no representation as adequate which does not 
fill his ideal of the man in every important feature. 
Some will not do because “ the suave gentleman, the 
sweet-mannered friend, the philosopher, are not visi- 
ble” in them. The “calm and stately orator,” the 
“far-seeing statesman,” must always be suggested. 
There can be no portraitare which does not 
show his “kindly placidity of temper,” under which 
must be revealed “a vein of fearless audacity,” 
curbed by “calm powers of reasoning.” An “im- 
perturbable consciousness of power” is also a sine 
qua non, a8 well as the evidence of “electric en- 
ergy-” Now artists who can understand a really 
great character, and reproduce it, soul, external feat- 
ures, and all, are rare in any age, we are told, and 
there is no evidence that there were any such in the 
age of Julius Casar. We are thus left free to re- 
ject all portraitures of the Dictator’s own time as 
necessarily defective, and to demand as the only 
adequate likeness something which shall display all 
the fine qualities to be detected in any detail of the 
material which has come down to us, plus all the 
noble and heroic traits to be culled out of ancient 
literature, — or, we are tempted to add, to be read 
into it under the influence of a super-heated admira- 
tion. It is to be said, in general, that men do not 
always wear all their good qualities within reach of 
even an artist’s eye, and in particular that there is 
good ground for question whether Julius Cesar really 
possessed the almost divine character here attributed 
to him. We may thank Mr. Scott heartily, how- 
ever, for getting this material together, and present- 
ing it in such effective shape. 


“My Kalendar of Country Delights” 
is a compilation, — one of the class 
of books once called Commonplace 
Books, wherein the writer gathered during his 
reading any memorable sentences or chapters or 
thoughts and transcribed them in a book, some- 


Garden-tlove 
and garden-lore. 


times with slight comment or classification. In 
derivative form, and on garden topics, an early and 
charming volume of this class was “The Day-book 
of Betbia Hardacre,” published about ten years ago. 
Somewhat varied is Mrs. Milne-Home’s more recent 
and more fascinating “Stray Leaves from a Border 
Garden.” No volume of which fully half the pages 
are transcribed from the old herbals of Gerarde and 
Parkinson could be dull to any flower-lover; and 
such is the make-up of this Kalendar. The author 
states that she has culled “from rare books” only. 
In America, these herbals are certainly rare, though 
eopies are constantly offered for sale; but it is a 
large stretch of the signification of a word to term 
Bacon’s essay “Of Gardens” rare. We think every 
word of it is quoted somewhere in this “ Kalendar,” 
sprinkled about on two-score pages. The reader of 
garden-books sighs as he turns the pages of each 
new volume of this class, and encounters therein 
the familiar italics and capitals of Bacon’s words, 
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“God Almighty first Created a Garden, and In- 
deed,” and so on; pages which he has memorized 
unconsciously from their constant thrusting before 
him. Nor is Forbes Watson’s “ Flowers and Gar- 
dens” rare; for it has been reprinted recently. 
Much of it is in this “ Kalendar,” but its exquisite 
words never stale. It may be added that for the 
author of five books on gardens to write that she 
“ does not know the author of the following poem ” 
is surprising indeed, when we find that the verse she 
refers to is Mr. T. E. Brown’s gem of poesy, “A 
Garden is a lovesome thing, God wot.” This she 
gives as a lonesome thing, — a sad error. Her quo- 
tations from the herbals also have some changes, as 
we compare them with original copies of Gerarde’s 
“Great Herbal” (1633) and Parkinson’s “ Paradisi 
in Sole” (1635). But these need not be errors; 
for there were three editions of each of these great 
volumes, and Mrs. Milman may have copied from 
other editions than ours. A charming feature of 
the book is the list of old English plant-names. 
These are given as original, but like lists may be 
found in Britten’s “ English Plant Names” and in 
Prior’s “ Popular Names of British Plants.” The 
author states that she herself has learned much that 
is new in preparing this book. This is doubtless 
true; but we cannot think she teaches her reader 
much that is unfamiliar. Some of the quotations 
and transcripts may seem new to one of narrow 
garden-craft and scant garden-lore ; but to any true 
garden student, the pages in general are familiar. 
They are none the worse, however, for that; and 
we can enjoy them even if we do not find the quaint 
and pretty novelties of imaginative thought and 
original experience that sparkle alongside the like 
quotations in Mrs. Milne-Home’s pages. 


* One looks rather askance at a new 
— — book on “The Solar System,” won- 

dering what of novelty or special in- 
terest can be written on a theme so well worn and 
presumably so adequately treated — from a popular 
standpoint —in many recent works on astronomy. 
But Mr. Percival Lowell has presented us with a 
small treatise quite unlike any other on the subject. 
The fact that it has no preface indicates perchance 
the author’s opinion that it can speak for itself ; 
while the absence of an index suggests the erroneous 
idea that the book belongs to the domain of sum- 
mer fiction. But the title-page rights these specu- 
lations by advising the reader that six lectures to 
the young men of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology have been bound up together for the 
benefit of a larger audience. However, they are 
apparently intended for the comparatively small 
number of those who are students of matters astro- 
nomical, and who can dig the hidden beauties out 
of the mathematical formule which start out of the 
pages now and then and interrupt the easy flow of 
description. The planet Mercury is treated in a 
novel manner, from the standpoint of the author’s 
own vbservations, which have revealed to him 





markings best explained as “cracks,” whose slowly 
changing positions point to the conclusion that the 
planet always keeps the same face to the sun. 
Saturn and his system are discussed with a fresh- 
ness and suggestiveness which will hold the atten- 
tion of even a dlasé professional astronomer. The 
interesting chapter on “Jupiter and his Comets” 
is mainly devoted to expounding in popular fashion 
the mathematical principles in accordance with 
which Jupiter snares his prey. Mr. Lowell indi- 
cates that the orbits of certain meteoric showers 
and comets point to the probable existence of a 
goodly planet in those far-away spaces which lie 
beyond the path of slow-footed Neptune. The 
final chapter, upon Cosmogony, is a fresh discus- 
sion along lines little exploited in text-books, and 
serves to stimulate rather than to satisfy; for the 
questions involved are too recondite for our present 
knowledge. The publishers (Houghton) have given 
an attractive dress of red and gold to this little book. 


Dr. R. A. Middeldyk’s “History of 
in the West Indies, © 2°TtO Rico,” the third volume of 

“The Expansion of the Republic 
Series” (Appleton), is the first complete history 
of the island of Puerto Rico ever written either in 
Spanish or English. The fact that Friar Inigo 
Abbad’s “ Historia de la Isla San Juan Bautista,” 
written in 1782, published in 1788, and revised in 
1830 to bring it down to the eighteenth century, 
has been for years the aecepted work on the subject, 
shows the need of an authentic up-to-date history of 
the island. In the first half of the present book, 
the author gives a sketch of the Spanish occupation. 
With the beginning of this story, — Columbus’s 
experiences in America, the wild hunt which the 
Spanish explorers made for gold, the extinction of 
the native Indians, — general readers are more or 
less familiar; but the rest will be new to most of 
them. Giving only the salient points, the author 
pictures the social and institutional life of the island 
during a period of four hundred years, describes 
the acts of the reigning government, and points out 
the evils of colonial rule. In the second half of the 
work he gives the status of Puerto Rico under 
American control, aiming to present the matter in 
such a way that the reader can form an accurate 
judgment of past and present conditions. The 
writer, who is the Librarian of the Free Public 
Library of San Juan, tells his interesting story in 
an easy, graphic style. Appended to the work is a 
valuable bibliography of Spanish writings on the sub- 
ject of the island. The book has twelve illustrations. 


— In “The Real Benedict Arnold” 
and motivesof (A. S. Barnes & Co.), Mr. Charles 
Benedict Arnold. Burr Todd, not unfavorably known 
through previous works — notably “The True Aaron 
Barr ” — as a-writer on Revolutionary history, has 
given us an unbiased account of the causes leading 
up to Arnold’s desertion of hiscountry. While the 
author does not in any sense attempt to lessen the 
enormity of Arnold’s crime, he emphasizes his sub- 
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ject’s invaluable services to America, and points out 
that he four times saved the cause of the Colonies: 
first, at the battle of Valcour’s Island on Lake Cham- 
plain (the first naval battle in which our arms were 
engaged) ; second, by raising the siege of Fort Stan- 
wix in the Mohawk Valley and putting to flight St. 
Leger’s invading army marching to aid Burgoyne ; 
and, third and fourth, by winning the two battles at 
Saratoga, which, conjoined, Cressy included as one 
of the fifteen decisive battles of the world. Arnold’s 
wife was the beautiful “ Peggy ” Shippen, of Phila- 
delphia, a member of one of the most influential 
families of the Quaker City, who had been a general 
favorite with the British officers before she met 
Arnold, and particularly with the fascinating John 
Andre. In deciding her choice for a husband, she 
saw in the military governor of the city and the 
major-general of the army great opportunities for 
social advancement and leadership. Corresponderce 
with Andre and other British officers was carried on 
after her marriage; and Mr. Todd maintains that 
it was the influence of Arnold’s wife, with whom he 
was madly infatuated, and his fear of losing her 
should her treasonable correspondence with his coun- 
try’s enemies be discovered, that induced Arnold to 
betray his country, and not the gross injustice of 
Congress nor the calumnies of paper generals — the 
motives generally ascribed. An especially note- 
worthy illustration of the book is the reproduction 
of an old print representing the burning of Arnold 
in effigy. 


To the growing list of books describ- 
ing the steps by which our national 
territory has increased since colonial 
times, is added a volume entitled “The American 
Advance,” by Mr. Edmund J. Carpenter. The book 
follows the conventional plan for such works, a sepa- 
rate chapter of from fifteen to sixty pages being 
given to each of the nine large additions to our do- 
main. Each chapter contains a careful chronological 
account of the negotiations and other steps that led 
to the acquisition of the territory under considera- 
tion, without partisan bias or undue national glori- 
fication. The book is devoted for the most part to 
the older territorial expansion, — Cuba, Puerto Rico, 
Guam, and the Philippines together having but a 
brief chapter of fifteen pages. There are no foot- 
notes, and the book is intended for the general reader. 
(John Lane. ) 


Our older 
territorial 


The Turk Mr. William Eleroy Curtis has given 
and his us an interesting book about the 
lost proviness. Eastern Question, in a series of pen 
pictures, which are really a record of personal ob- 
servations concerning conditions in Constantinople 
and the Balkan States on the occasion of a trip which 
Mr. Curtis made to the East, in 1901, as a news- 
paper correspondent. The letters which he then 
wrote have now been collected and brought out in 
book form under the title of “ The Turk and his Lost 
Provinces” (F. H. Revell Co.) Rivalry and jealousy 
on the part of European powers, Mr. Curtis tells us, 





make and keep the Eastern Question an open one. 
Each nation, fearing that some other one will get 
more than itsshare of influence or political privileges, 
stands idly by and disregards human suffering oc- 
easioned by Turkish atrocities committed with im- 
punity in “the Buffer States.” War is pending, 
and must come; the Turk must go. The day is not 
far distant when the Czar of Russia will occupy the 
Sultan’s throne. Mr. Curtis’s work, done in light, 
easy, sketchy style, with not much of an attempt at 
literary finish, deals quite fully and interestingly with 
these and other phases of a very important subject. 


“Trust Finance: A Study of the 
Genesis, Organization, and Manage- 
ment of Industrial Combinations” 
— by Dr. Edward Sherwood Meade, of 

Wharton School of Finance and Economy, is an 
pcs ~ a sane and luminous discussion of a timely 
topic by one who is familiar with his subject. There 
are so many crude and erroneous notions extant with 
reference to trusts and combinations, that it is de- 
cidedly refreshing to examine a volume which treats 
of these matters in a dispassionate, intelligent and 
scholarly manner. The author says that the trust 
movement began in 1893, following the industrial 
depression of that year. The industrial revival 
gathered strength in 1898, and caused a general de- 
mand for the stocks of good paying corporations. 
Professor Meade’s work is divided into twenty chap- 
ters, which discuss competition, the function and 
office of the promoter in modern industry, the dis- 
posal of the stock of the trust, accumulation of sur- 
plus, provision of new capital, bond issue, funding 
policy, capitalization of corporations, decline of in- 
dustrial shares, investment possibilities, and sugges- 
tions for national legislation on corporation finance. 
This book supplies a demand not heretofore filled, 
and will command the interest of the practical man 
of affairs. 








NOTEs. 


“ Hamlet,” edited by Professor L. A. Sherman, is a 
new “ Pocket Classic” published by the Macmillan Co. 

“ The History of France,” by Mr. Arthur Hassall, is a 
new “Temple Primer” published by the Macmillan Co. 

“ Real Things in Nature,” by Professor Edward S. 
Holden, is “a reading-book of science for American 
boys and girls” which has recently been published by 
the Macmillan Co. 

“ American Heroes and Heroism,” by Messrs. Will- 
iam A. Mowry and Arthur May Mowry, is a book of 
simple biographical reading for children, just published 
by Messrs. Silver, Burdett, & Co. 

New editions of “Fundamental Problems,” by Dr. 
Paul Carus, and of the same author’s “ Karma: A Story 
of Buddhist Ethics,” have just been sent us by the Open 
Court Publishing Co. 

Mr. David Nutt is the publisher of a beautifully 
printed volume containing “The Story of Cupid and 
Psyche,” translated from Apuleius by Mr. Charles 
Stuttaford, and illustrated by Mise Jessie Mothersole | 
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“ A Geography of Commerce,” by Messrs. John N. 
Tilden and Albert Clarke, is published by Messrs. B. H. 
Sanborn & Co. 

The works of Thomas Campion, including his songs 
and masques, and the “ Observations in the Art of En- 

ish Poesy,” have again been edited by Mr. A. H. 

ullen, this time in a volume of “The Muses’ Library,” 
of which the Messrs. Scribner are the American pub- 
lishers. 

“ A General History of Commerce,” by Mr. William 
Clarence Webster, is a recent educational publication 
of Messrs. Ginn & Co., and will do useful work in sup- 
plying the growing demand for modern text-books in 
the commercial courses that our high-schools are set- 
ting up so generally. 

A “Guide to Switzerland ” is added to the series of 
travellers’ manuals published by the Macmillan Co. The 
maps are numerous and particularly good, while the 
text is both compact and up-to-date. No other guide- 
book can be quite as good as a Bedeker, but the one 
before us has many commendable features. 


«« Ephemeral Bibelots ” appears on the title-page, and 
“ Modern Chap-Books and their Imitators” upon the 
cover, of a pamphlet by Mr. Frederick Winthrop Faxon, 
sent us by the Boston Book Co. In substance, this little 
work is a bibliography of the freakish toy periodicals 
that have sprung up insuch numbers during the past ten 
years. But how does an ex-Secretary of the American 
Library Association reconcile with his conscience this 
provision of alternative titles? 

Volume VIII. of the “ Studies and Notes in Philology 
and Literature,” published for Harvard University by 
Messrs. Ginn & Co., is given up to two extensive mono- 
graphs in the Arthurian field. Mr. Arthur C. L. Brown 
is the author of “Iwain: A Study in the Origins of 
Arthurian Romance,” which comes first in the volume, 
and this work is followed by “ Arthur and Gorlagon,” 
a new text, edited with much apparatus chiefly relating 
to werewolves by Professor George L. Kittredge. 

The Division of Bibliography of the Library of Con- 
gress is engaged in the very useful work of publishing 
special lists of book and periodical references upon 
timely topics. A batch of these bibliographies just sent 
out includes the following subjects: labor and strikes, 
old age and civil-service pensions, industrial arbitration, 
government ownership of railroads, the Constitution of 
the United States, federal control of commerce and 
corporations, Anglo-Saxon interests, the negro question, 
cabinets of England and America, and a second edition 
of the bibliography of mercantile marine subsidies. Mr. 
A. P. C. Griffin is the division chief under whose direc- 
tion these lists are prepared. 

“ The Espurgatoire Saint Patriz of Marie de France,” 
by Professor T. Atkinson Jenkins, is a decennial publi- 
cation of the University of Chicago. Nearly ten years 
ago we mentioned an edition of the same work by the 
same editor, but since that publication the author has 
had access to important material which he did not then 
use. The present edition gives us in parallel columns 
both the French text and the Latin of the “ Tractatus 
de Purgatorio Sancti Patricii ” of Henricus Salteriensis, 
which was the original from which Marie de France 
worked. This edition is thus made much more com- 
plete and valuable than its predecessor, and constitutes 
a highly creditable addition to the series of learned 
publications in which it is included. 








“On the Literary Theories of Taine and Herbert 
Spencer” is the title of a pamphlet published by Mr. 
David Nutt, and containing two lectures by Professor 
A. T. W. Borsdorf. The tendency of the author’s crit- 
icism is destructive, as he aims only to help clear the 
way for the constructive work of the future. 

An unusually attractive guide-book to the city of 
Boston, prepared by Mr. Edwin M. Bacon, is issued by 
Messrs. Ginn & Co. Original and authentic material, 
numerous maps in color and in diagram, handy indexes 
and running-titles, and good mechanical execution, help 
to make this one of the best city guides we know. 

A committee of the Franklin and Marshall College, 
of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, has prepared a “ Catalogue 
of Officers and Students” of that institution from the 
date of its founding in 1787 to the present time. An 
“Obituary Record” for recent years is also published. 
These two works are pamphlets, but they are accom- 
panied by a substantial bound volume of four hundred 
pages, giving a “History of Franklin and Marshall 
College” in ample detail. This is the work of Professor 
Joseph Henry Dubbs, and is handsomely illustrated. 
The earlier chapters of this book, as may easily be under- 
stood, throw many interesting sidelights upon the be- 
ginning of the national period of American history. 

The latest batch of the University of Chicago decen- 
nial publications includes a noteworthy examination, by 
Professor Oliver Joseph Thatcher, of the questions con- 
nected with the papal grant of Ireland to Henry II. 
“Studies Concerning Adrian IV.” is the title of this 
monograph, and the author accepts the view that the 
Bull Laudabiliter is a rhetorical exercise of no historical 
value. Other publications in this series are “ Scientific 
Method in Education,” by Mrs. Ella Flagg Young; 
“ Practical Theology,” by Mr. Gerald Birney Smith; 
«‘ The Elements of Chrysostom’s Power as a Preacher,” 
by Professor Galusha Anderson; “Have We the Like- 
ness of Christ ?” by Professor Franklin Johnson; “The 
Self-Purification of Streams,” by Professor Edwin O. 
Jordan; “Some Paradoxes of the English Romantic 
Movement,” by Professor William Darnell MacClin- 
tock; and “A Stichometric Scholium to the Medea of 
Euripides,” by Mr. Tenny Frank. 

William Ernest Henley, who died on the 12th of 
this month, at the age of fifty-four, was distinguished as 
poet, critic, and editor, while his strongly-marked and 
aggressive personality gave him an inspiring influence 
upon many of the younger men with whom he was 
associated. While editor of “The Scots Observer,” he 
almost founded a school of writers, so strongly did he 
impose himself upon the aspiring talents that found 
expression in that brilliant journal. He also edited, at 
different times, “ London,” “ The Magazine of Art,” and 
“The New Review.” He was one of Stevenson’s most 
intimate friends, and the two men wrote several plays 
in collaboration. His editions of Burns and Byron were 
enriched with much vigorous and characteristic com- 
mentary of the sort that often arouses violent antag- 
onisms. His place as a poet is high among the minor 
singers of the last half-century, and there are few 
lovers of poetry who do not have associations with his 
“Hospital Rhymes,” his “London Voluntaries,” and 
his “ Hawthorne and Lavender.” His verse is hot and 
full-blooded, caring little for nicety of expression, and 
in general exhibitive of far more energy than art. At 
any rate, there ia little that is imitative about his work, 
and his originality is as unquestionable as his strength. 
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LIsT OF NEW BOOKS. 


[The following list, containing 61 titles, includes books 
received by Tux D1Au since its last issue.] 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


A Histo oe ~~ Literature. By William P. Trent, 
D. 12mo, pp. 608, ** Literatures of the World.” 
— ‘& Co, $1.40 net 

Rise and Fall of the Anabaptists. E. Belfort Bax. 
vo, pp. 407. Part ILL. The Social Sie Ide of the Refor- 
mation in Germany.” “Macmillan 
a-Cekhara’ 8 
waited os Raj into mob. ith N 

Sten ; trans. i wi otes, 
wy ant Rockwell “Lanman, 4to, . uncut, 

“ Harvard Oriental Series.’’ Poblish by Har- 
cued i University. $1.50. 

My Relations with Carlyle. By James Anthony Froude. 
Together with a Letter from the late Sir James en, 
| 8vo, pp. 79. Charles Scribner’s Sons. Paper, 

ots. net. 


Letters to M.G.and . G. G. By John Ruskin; with Preface 
by the — Hon. G. ay ham. =. 12mo, gilt top, 
uncut, pp. 1 Brothers. $1.25 

A — * of et. — — By L. = Kastner, 

A. 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 312. Oxford: Clarendon 


The ~ of Emerson. By Edwin D, Mead. 12mo. 
American Unitarian Association. 


—E— —— y the 
(about 900 A. D.). 4 


304. 

1.20 net. 
Dramatic Criticism. Three Lectures *7 at the 
Royal Institution, February, 1903. 5 4 B. Walki 
im. ¢ gilt top, uncut, pp. 125. E. Dutton & 


Love-Letters of Margaret Fuller, 1845-1846. With an 
Introduction by Julia Ward Howe. With portrait, 12mo, 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 228. D. Appleton & Co. $1.35 net. 

The Virgin Birth. By Allan Hoben, Ph. D. 8vo, uncut, 
pp. 85. University of Chicago Press. Paper, 50 cts. net. 

Mors et Victoria. 12mo, gilt | top, uncut, pp. 117. Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $1.20 

Caliban’s Guide to A naa B Hilaire Belloc. 12mo, 
pp. 194. London: Duckworth & Co. Paper. 


BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS, 


Studies concerning Adrian IV. By Oliver Joseph 
Thatcher. 4to, pp. 88. University of Chicago Press. 
Paper, $1. net. 

Sir William ee By Augustus C. Buell. With 
=. tone, on 3, 2 ‘Historic Lives Series.”” D. 

4 


ou of the —* ‘Some Bi ical Essays. ee] Ri 
Hon, Sir Mountstuart a rg Goer 
In 2 vols., 12mo, gilt top, pp. 478. eae Daiton a Oo: 
. net. 


HISTORY. 


The Cambridge Modern History. Planned by the late 

Lord Acton, LL.D. — — ‘A. W. yes —— 
G. W. Prothero. Litt.D., and Stanley Leath: 

Val ) Sent , The United States. 8vo, pp. 884, —2 


The ye Register: A Review of Public Events at 
Home and Abroad for the Year 1902. — 8vo, uncut, 
pp. 550. Longmans, Green, & Co. $6. net 

Florence: Her History and Art, to the Fall of the Republic. 
Pe nes A. Py ee B.A. = gilt top, uncut, pp. 600. 


The Quarterly of the — ++ Historical Associa- 
tion. Vol. VI. July 1902 to April 1903. 8vo, pp. 338. 
Austin: Published by the Association. 


NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD LITERATURE. 


The Great Hoggarty Diamond, etc. ay W. M. Thack- 

edited by alter Jerrold; illus. > 

rock. 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 411. Macmillan Co. $1. 

PR ay npn — — — Edited by 

Archibald Duff, D.D., LL.D. With vure frontis- 

jiece, 24mo, gilt top, uncut. J. B. ppincott Co. Limp 
feather, 60 cts. net 





BOOKS OF VERSE. 


A Field of Folk. By Seabee Mowe Fie. —— silt top, 
uneut, pp. 67. Boston: Richard G. Badger. 
“mo, uncut, 


The Mothers. By Edward F. Hayward. 
pp. 27. Boston: Richard G. Badger. 75 cts. 

Young Ivy on Old Walls: A Books t Veson. By H. Arthur 
Powell.  — rr uncut, pp. 57. Boston: Richard G. 


Un ented Paths. f Nature, Labor and Men. 
By George EM MeNeill. i. 12mo, pp. 115. James H. 


The Book of the Rose. By Charles G. D. Roberts. With 
frenttcpioce 
Page & Co 


in color, 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 83. L. C. 
$1. net. 


FICTION. 


Love Thrives in War: A Romance of the Contin © in 
1812. By Mary Catherine Crowley. Illus., 12mo, pp. 340. 
Little, Brown, & Co. 7. 

Thompson’s Progress. B J. * Hyne, 12mo, 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 354. 134 $1.50. 

’Twixt God and Mammon, By —— Edwards Tire- 
buck. With a Memoir of the Author by Hall Caine. 
12mo, pp. 313. D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

The Siege of Youth. By Frances Charles. Illus., 12mo, 
pp. 293. Little, yj &Co. $1.50. 

Round Anvil Rock: A Romance. By N. Huston 
me, Be See gilt top, uncut, pp. 356. illan 


Rejected of Men: A in Se Stone of gee 4 Howard Pyle. 
12mo, pp. 269. 1.50. 


Peggy O’Neal. B wis. Illus. in color, 
12mo, pp. 494. Aled Hoy Law Biddle. $1.50. 
Prudence Pratt. By Mrs. Doré Lyon. LIllus., 12mo, uncut, 

pp. 293. New York: Geo. V. B sg “ines $1.50, 

The name Mrs. Hatch. By Burton Harrison, 
16mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 191. . Navelettes de Luxe.” 
D. Appleton & Co. $1.25. 

The Dowager Countess and the American Girl. i 
Lillian Bell. 16mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 204. 

Brothers. $1.25. 


A Few Remarks. By Simeon Ford. 12mo, pp. 340. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $1. net. 

Idyls of the Gass. Ry eet Weltinatein. New edition ; 
12mo, pp. 295. Macmillan Co. $1. 

Karma : A Story of Buddhist Ethics. By Paul Carus. 12mo, 
pp. 46. Chicago: Open Court Publishing Co. Paper. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 


In Quest of the Quaint. Eliza B. Chase. Illus., 12mo, 
pp. 253. Philadelphia: | he & Leach. $1.50. 


RELIGION AND THEOLOGY. 


Miracles and Supernatural Religion. James Morris 
Whiton, Ph.D. 12mo, pp. 144. 22 Co. 50 cts. 
The Gospel in Miniature: An Exposition of the Prayer 
that Jesus Taught Men to Pray. By Alba C. Piersel. 
16mo, pp. 3%. denaines & Pye. 25 cts. 

The Fullness of the Blessing of the Gospel of Christ. By 
Bishop Willard F. Mallalieu. 16mo, pp. 168. Jennings 

& Pye. 50 cts. net. 

The Land of Faith. By James Mudge, D.D. 
pp. 184, Jennings & Pye. 25 cts. net. 


PHILOSOPHY. 


The Surd of Metaphysics: An gt into tt Gonos, 
Are There Things-in-Themselves y Dr. Paul 
imo gilt top, P pp. 233. Chicago: Open Court Pebliching 
sstantoninn to the History of Modern ——— 
By Arthur Stone Dewing. Sro, gilt top, uncut, pp. 346 
J. B. Lippincott Co. $2. net. 
Fundamental pon The Method of Phil y.asa 


Gara Th ent of Knowledge. By Paul 
Thied edition edition ; 12mo, gilt top, PP. 373. Chicago : 
Publishing Co. $1.50 
SOCIOLOGY. 


Studies in *8 Evolution of Industrial Society. By 
Richard T. Ely, Ph.D., LL.D. 12mo, pp. 497. “ Citi- 
zen’s Library.” Macmillan Co. $1.25 net. 


16mo, 
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NATURE AND OUT-OF-DOOR BOOKS. 
Our Feathered Game. A Handbook of the North Ameri- 
can Game Birds. B t W. Huntington. Illus. in 
color, etc., 12mo, pp. Seribner’s Sons. $2. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Wisdom of the Foolish, and the Folly of the 
Wise. By Minna Thomas Antrim. i16mo, pp. 106. 
Henry Altemus Co. 50 cts. 

A Dream of Realms Beyond Us. By Adair Welcker. 
8vo, pp. 30. San Francisco: Cubery & Co. Paper. 

Railway Legislation in the United States, By Bal- 
thasar Henry Sage, TDD. i2mo, pp. 329. ‘* Citizen’s 
Library.”” Macmillan Co, $1.25 net. 

University of Chicago Decennial Publications. New 
Titles: Some Paradoxes of the Romantic Move- 


Smith ; Scientific Method 
= University of Stine yo mm by Eile 4to, be 
cts. net. 
P4800). By Masayeohi Takaki 6.8. — on 
. vo, uncut, pp. 60. 
“* Studies . Historical ‘olitical Science.’’ PBalti- 
more: Johns Hopkins uw. _ 








BOOKS ALL 2222 BOOKS SUPPLIED, 
° aw gt what subject. bt We can get 
you any book ever published. Please state wants. When in England call. 


BAKER’S GREAT BOOK-SHOP, 14-16 Bright Street, Bmaumenam. 








MANUSCRIPTS, Criticised, Revised, and Prepared 
for press. By Charles Welsh. Twenty-five years’ ex- 
perience as publishers’ Reader and Editor; specialist 
in Books for the Young; author of “Publishing a 
Book ” (50 cts.). Address Winthrop Highlands, Mass. 


STORY-WRITERS, yy Historians, Poets — Do 
desire the honest criticism of your 
touts, coached ———— conten — — 
Buch work, said George William Curtis, is “done as it should be by The 
Easy Chair’s friend and fellow laborer in letters, Dr. Titus M. Coan.” 
Terms by agreement. Send for circular D, or forward your book or MB. 
to the New York Bureau of Revision, 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 











Roycroft & Kelmscott Books 
KENNETH B. ELLIMAN, 





419 West 118th Street e ° New York 

BOOKS WHEN CALLING, PLEASE ASK FOR 
AT WHBNEVER TOU NEED 4 BOOK 
LIBERAL Address MR. GRANT 





DISCOUNTS | Before buying Booxs, write for quotations. An 
stamp. 


F. E. GRANT, Books, * “sx, ait 


Mention this advertisement andreceive a discount. 


Going Abroad ? 
If so, take a copy of 
THE COMPLETE POCKET GUIDE TO EUROPE 
Edited by EB. C. and T. L. STEDMAN. 
Concise, handy, clear and legible maps, and altogether 
the best of the kind. 
Paull flexible leather, postpaid, $1.25. 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS 
851 and 853 Sixth Avenue : NEW YORK CITY 














STANDARD AUTHORS IN SETS 
Balzac, Bronté, Bulwer, Carlyle, Cooper, Dickens, 
Dumas, Eliot, Fielding, Gibbon, Guizot, Hawthorne, 
Hugo, Irvin —- Poe, Reade,: Ruskin, Scott, Smollett, 
Thackeray, Tolstoi. 
Send for Descriptive Booklet. 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., New York 


STUDY AND PRACTICE OF FRENCH in 4 Parts 


L. C. Bonameg, Author and Pub., 1930 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Wi series for A ay ae = No time 


exercises in io Granulation, compoation. Peri It 
con’ 
Primary drill in Pronunciation. Part II. Ota 


Vocabulary: most Part YII. ($1.00): 
Idioms, Syntax ; meets requirements for hae bt aa. * 
Part IV. ph tw 2 he oe = fy my ete og! 


concise and Sent to teachers for examination, with 
pe Ly - ” 
cient and Modern 


OLD AND cient and M 
RARE BOOKS || History, Poetry, 


rama, and Fiction 
. , Fine Old English and 
Picker ng & Chatto, Foreign bookbindings 








Dealers in Rare An- 








66, Haymarket, Illuminated MSS. 
as 4 issued. 
LONDON, ENGLAND. —— vag Ay sen 





CHARLES H. ROBERTS, 
Attorney at Law. Law and Patents. 
614 Roanoke Building, 145 LaSalle Street, CHICAGO, 
Patents, Trade-Marks, Copyright; and Claims in Chicago 
and Washington. 








MANUSCRIPT WANTED 


Good short stories. Special articles of interest. 
Newspaper features for syndicating. 
We buy and sell Serial Rights. 
We are in position to place the manuscript of Authors, 
Writers, and Illustrators to the best possible advantage. 


Chicago Literary Press Bureau 


Suite 614 Steinway Hall 
Chicago, Ill. 














THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 
Library Department 





We have sold books to librarians for fifty years. 


We have the largest stock in the largest book 
market in the coun 


try. 
We fill orders promptly, completely, and intelli- 
gently. 
Send for our new Clearance Catalogue. 
Wholesale Booksellers and Publishers, 
33-37 East 17th Street, Union Square, North, New Yorx 
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To Librarians 





We carry a larger and more 
general stock of the publica- 
tions of all American publishers 
than any other house in the 
United States. 


We invite librarians and book 
committees to call and avail them- 
selves of the opportunity to select 
from our large stock. 


A. C. MCCLURG & CO. 


CHICAGO 





FREDERICK BRUEGGER 


Singing 
Tone Placing. Voice Culture. 


Style. 


720.721 Fine Arts Building, 


203 Michigan Blvd. - - Chicago. 








Big Four Route 
CHICAGO 


Indianapolis * Louisville 
CINCINNATI 


The Sours and Sovurueast Scenic Line to 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. 


J. C. Tucker, G. N. A., 238 Clark Street, 
Cuicaco 














The Traveler 


Who contemplates a trip to Colo- 
rado, Utah, California, or the North- 
west should know that 


The Denver & Rio 
Grande R. R. 


Widely known as “The Scenic Line 
of the World,” has more scenio at- 
tractions than any other route across 
the continent, traversing as it does 
the Rocky Mountain Region through 
Royal Gorge, Canon of the Grand 
River, Glenwood Springs, Marshall 
Pass, Black Canon, Castle Gate, and 
the world-famed Salt Lake City. 
Its three through daily trains are 
equipped with the latest improved 
cars of all classes. Its dining car 
service is unsurpassed. For illus- 
trated pamphlets address 


S. K. Hooper, G. P. & T. A., 
Denver, Colo. 





MINNEAPOLIS 
AND ST. PAUL 


Illinois Central Railroad 








New line from Chicago via 
Rockford, Freeport, Dubuque, 
Waterloo and Albert Lea. Fine 
service and fast ‘‘ Limited” 
night train, with Stateroom 
and Open-section Sleeping Car, 
Buffet-Library Car, and Free 
Reclining Chair Car through 
without change. Dining Car 
Service. 

A. H. HANSON, G. P. A., 

CHICAGO 
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